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SIX MONTHS IN ITALY.* 


Tins new book of travel commends itself by 
a certain freshness of style and truthfulness 
of thought which are quite delightful. It is 
the old story of first impressions of Italy, 
from Como to Capri, from Venice to Vesu- 
vius, Which has been told a thousand and 
one times before, but which, when well told, 
we are never tired of reading or hearing. A 
book of Italian travel eannot, of necessity, 
be enlivened by mach that is novel or start- 
ling, unless the traveller's experience be more 
diversified by the adventurous and romantic 
than fails to the lot of the great mass of 
those who in veléura or diligence, or Mediter- 
ranean steamer, make the modern pilgrimage 
to Florence, Rome, and Naples. e expect 
nothing strange or new from such essays of 
authorship. We take it for granted that we 
are to be carried over the beaten track; we 
expect to be floated in funereal gondolas 
under the Rialto, and to be introduced to 
those veteran pigeons who inhabit the Piazza 
of St. Mark; we expect to find the Venus 
in the Tribune and the Apollo at the Vatican, 
just where we and the last book of travels 
left them; we are sure of renewing our ac- 
quaintanee with the old guard of models on 
the Trinita di Monte; of playing over again 
the pranks of the earnival, and reviewing the 
marvels of Holy Week and Easter Sunday. 
The tourist who undertakes to palm off upon 
us anything different from the genuine “Six 
Moaths in Italy,” such as we have spent there 
ourselves, and as hundreds of fortunate cos- 
mopolites are now enjoying, is sure to be 
detected in the midst of his pretended novel. 
ties, and deserves to be expused. The man 
Who fancies he has made any new discoveries, 
or seen any sights in Italy, is un- 
worthy of a moment’s credit ; his new wine 
is flat and unpalatable; but the old vin 

with its unmistakeable aroma and native 
flavor, no matter who offers it, and how often, 
is always gratefal and refreshing. 

Mr. Hillard has sketched in a very happy 
series of reminiscences the most striking 
features of a winter’s experience in Italy. 
There is good taste and a genial tone thveagh: 
out the whole book; the results of much 
accurate observation appear continually ; and, 
in the main, the views on art and works of 
art which it presents are well conceived and 
expressed, 

Mr. Hillard makes a better use of the 
Poe — most reo do, or are able to 
‘0. Without any display of pedantry, he 
Trequently gives evidence of that paren hese 
whieh is capable of enhancing so much the 
impressions, and of adding so much point to 
the descriptions of Italian art or manners. 
Thus, the famous statue of the knife-grinder 
in the Tribune, at Florence, seems to him the 
complete realization of one of those coarse, 
sturdy Romans, of everyday working-life, 
who figure in the seenes of Terence, and is 
thus to him a new revelation of the power 
of art, “ worth a wilderness of unex pressive 
wood-nymphs and round-eheeked Bacchuses.” 
Again, at Naples, our traveller finds room for 
r-thervonee on the corrupted Grecian charac- 
Pit of the modern inhabitants of that 
——— but degenerated city; and he ends 

well-drawn picture of Neapolitan life and 
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manners viewed in this aspect, with the 
happy remark that Naples is to Greeve what 
the farces of the San Carlino are to the 
comedies of Aristophanes. 

Mr. Hillard is a good-natured traveller, 
endeavoring to realize to the utmost the 
advantages of continental experience. He is 
determined to enjoy eve thing, and be satis- 
fied with everything. th 
he alights upon the Borromean islands, and 
admires even the monstrosities of that de- 
formity amidst the beauties of Imago 

iore. In the same good-natured spirit he 

ds the rationale of English insolence and 
cockneyism in Italy in a theory which makes 
them look more like grand virtues than the 
excess of snobism. 

We give some of Mr. Hillard’s pen and 
ink pictures, recommending the entire book, 
especialiy to those of our readers who have 
in prospect a tour in Italy. It is an excellent 
guide and commentary on the leading features 
of an Italian tour :— 


VENETIAN ART. 

“The cynical Forsyth remarks of the Vene- 
tian school of painting, that ‘with all its 
coloring and fidelity to nature, it seems deplo- 
rably vacant of interest, drama, mind, and 
historical truth.’ A stranger judgment in art 
was never spoken. No ‘mind,’ no ‘interest’ 
in Titian; no ‘drama,’ that is ‘dramatic 
wer’ in Paul Veronese; no ‘historical truth’ 
in Tintoretto and Bellini! In Venice, espe- 
cially, Titian is in his glory, revelling in his 
amber and crimson splendors, and filling his 
eanvas with light and power. In technical 
merit, in the excellencies which are peculiar 
to painting, and not shared with it in common 
with the other fine arts, this great painter 
seems to me to have no superior, hardly a 
rival, From the evidence furnished by his pic- 
tures, we muy safely infer that he was a man 
of a gay and joyous temperament, free from 
anything morbid or ascetic; enjoying the 
world, but not subdued by it; enamored of 
his profession, and with the manners and sen- 
timents of a gentleman. The dignity of his 
men, and the imperial splendor of his women, 
are full of the air of high breeding, of a cour- 
tesy at once lofty and gentle. We may be 
assured that no man who ever sat to Titian, 
however high his rank, ventured to take a 
liberty with him. He is usually esteemed the 
first of portrait painters, and if I do not con- 
firm the judgment, it is because as between him 
and Vandyke I am not competent to hold the 
seales. It is true, that he who values art 
solely as the expression of spiritual sentiment, 
will turn away with coldness from the splendid 
eanvas of Titian. He was evidently well con- 
tent with the earth on which he lived, and 
with the forms and faces he found there. His 
men are not rapt enthusiasts, pining for ideal 
worlds, but beings full of physical and in- 
tellectual life, whose passionate and exuberant 
energies accident might direct into the chan- 
nels of glory or of crime. His old men are 
full of the dignity of success, and his young 
men shine in the light of hope and of courage. 
The beauty of his women is of the earth, but 
compounded of the finest elements that earth 
ean furnish, and flowing from that warm life 
which waves in the golden locks, beams in the 
impassioned glances, glows through the sunny 
cheek, and floats around the luxurious form. 
His paintings never give the impression of 
effort, but refresh the eye and the spirit with 
‘a sense of repose. They bear the inevitable 
stamp of easy and uneonscious power. It was 
as natural, as little difficult for him to paint, 
as for a beautiful person to look beautiful. 
Every book upon art praises the coloring of 
Titian, but they who have never seen his 





pictures are hardly aware of the extent to 
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which the coloring of Titian comes from and 
speaks to the mind. Between him and Reubens, 
in this respect, the difference is like that be- 
tween autumn and spring. The pictures of 
Reubens remind one of a flower-garden, glit- 
tering with dew, in a June morning ; those of 
Titian are like one of our own golden sunsets 
in autumn, seen gma a thick screen of 
scarlet maples. In Reubens, coloring is more 
of an external charm; in Titian, more of an 
essential quality. 

“It is a compliment to a picture to say of it 


Mag: | that it produces the impression of the actual 


scene, In Venice, the paintings of Titian and 
of the Venetian artists generally exact from 
the traveller a yet higher tribute, for the hues 
and forms around him constantly remind him 
of their works. It is curious and instructive 
to trace the natural relation of cause and 
effect between the atmosphere and scenery of 
Venice, and the peculiar characteristics of the 
Venetian school. Under the circumstances in 
which we usually see the landscape, the earth 
absorbs a considerable portion of the light 
which falls from the heavens, but in Venice 
everything multiplies and increases it. The 
sea is a wide and glittering mirror, and every 
or and wave, and oar blade, like the facets 
of a gem, breaks and scatters the incident ray. 
The rich marble fronts of the palaces lend 
themselves to the same results. Thus the air 
in Venice seems saturated with sunbeams, and 
the shadows themselves are only veiled and 
softened lights, Such an atmosphere seems to 
demand a corresponding style of dress, deco- 
ration, and architecture. Gilding and polished 
marble, which, under the gray sky and in the 
watery light of England, would seem tawdry, 
are here necessary embellishments. The rich: 
est and brightest colors, red, yellow, and 
purple, content the eye from their being so in 
unison with the dazzling and luminous me- 
dium through which everything is seen. The 
Venetian painters were evidently diligent 
students of the nature that was around them. 
They have transferred to their canvas all the 
magic effects produced by the combination 
of air, light, and water. ere are pictures 
by Titian so steeped in golden splendors, that 
they look as if they would light up a dark 
room like a solar lamp. 

“The pictures which are to be seen in the 
academy are a ag theme, but I will not 
descant upon them. It is very easy to trans- 
eribe the emotions which paintings awaken, 
but it is no easy matter to say why a picture 
is so painted, as that it must awaken certain 
emotions. Many persons feel art; some under- 
stand it; but few both feel and understand it. 
But there is an element of compensation in 
all things. The want of a nicely critical skill 
in art is not on all accounts to be regretted. 
When I stood before Titian’s ‘ Assumption of 
the Virgin,’ and felt as if lifted off my woah 
the power and beauty of that incomparable 
picture, I could not lament that I did not see 
the slight imperfections in drawing and design 
which more trained and more fastidious eyes 
detect in it. 

“The works of Paul Veronese are not of the 
highest merit by any means, but they are 
a as illustrations of Venetian life and 
manners. There is a large picture of his, oc- 
eupying one end of a room in the academy, 
the ‘Supper at the House of Levi,’ which is a 
fair specimen of his excellences and defects, 
It wants imagination, depth of feeling, and 
spiritual beauty, and there is a touch of the 
upholsterer in its conception and treatment, 
It is, moreover, historically untrue, with no 
Jewish or oriental features in it, but is wen | 
a splendid entertainment in Venice, wi 
Venetian noblemen and women for guests. 
But though other pictures are more admirable, 
few are more fascinating than this, Its power 





| over the spectator is quite magnetic, ere 
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ive, such ro and tra 
atmosphere, such life ‘and movement, that the 
longer you look ‘it, the miore it seems 


the servants linger so long upon the stairs, 
and that the impatient master, who seems to 
be quickening their 
guests. Even its anachronisms have now a 
value of their own, since the time of the 
event and the time of the picture are equal 
to us in the remote past. It is true that it is 
not Judea, but it is a most living Venice. 
These were the men, the politic sages, the 
accomplished noblemen, the gallant soldiers, 
that upheld so long the state of Venice, and 
bore her winged lion over so many lands and 
seas, These were the superb and impassioned 
women to whom their vows were breathed, 
and at whose feet their laurels were laid. 
Such pictures are historical in more senses 
than one. They have an authentic value as 
records, and are silent contemporary witnesses 
to the splendor and glory of Venice.” 


“The traveller who visits Rome with a 
mind at all inhabited by images from books, 
cially if he come from a country like ours, 
Chate all is new, enters it with certain vague 
and magnificent expectations on the subject 
of ruins, which are pretty sure to end in dis- 
appointment. The very name of a ruin paints 
a picture upon the rf We construct at 
once an airy fabrie which shall satisfy all the 
claims of the imaginative eye. We build it 
of such material that every fragment shal! 
have a beauty of its own. e shatter it with 
such graceful desolation that all the lines shall 
be picturesque, and every broken outline 
traced n the sky shall at once charm and 
sadden the eye. We wreathe it with a be- 
coming drapery of ivy, and crown its battle- 
ments with long grass, which gives a voice to 
the wind that waves it to and fro, We set it 
in a becoming position, relieve it with some 
appropriate background, and touch it with 
soft, melancholy light—with the mellow hues 
of a deepening twilight, or, better still, with 
the moon's idealizing rays. 

“In Rome, such visions, if they exist in the 
mind, are rudely dispelled by the touch of 
reality. Many of the ruins in Rome are not 
hap dy laced for effect upon the eye and 
mind. % do not stand apart in solitary 
one orming a shrine for memory and 

ought, and evolving an atmosphere of their 
own. They are often in unfavorable positions, 
and bear the shadow of disenchanting prox- 
imities, The tide of population flows now in 
different channels from those of antiquity, 
and in far Jess volume; but Rome still con- 
tinues a large capital, and we can nowhere 
escape from the debasing associations of actual 
life. The trail of the present is everywhere 
over the past. The forum is a cattle-market 
strewn with wisps of hay, and animated with 
bueolical figures that never played upon the 
pipe of Tityrus, or taught the woods to repeat 
the name of Amaryllis. The pert villa of an 
English gentleman bas intruded itself into the 
palace of the Casars—as discordant an object 
to a sensitive Idealist as the pink parasol of 
a lady’s-maid, which put to flight the reveries 
of some romantic traveller under the shadow 
of the great pyramid. The Temple of An- 
tonius Pius is turned into the custom 
house. The mausoleum of Augustus is en- 
crusted with paltry houses, like an antique 
coin embedded in lava, and cannot even be 
discovered without the help of a guide. The 
beautiful columns of the Theatre of Marcellus 
—Virgil’s Marcellus—are stuck upon the walls 
of the Orsini Palace, and defaced by dirty 
shops at the base. Ancient grandeur is de- 

ed to sordid modern uses. ‘Mummy is 


is stch brilliant coloring, such admirable per- 
, ‘transparency of 


steps, does not rejoin his. 





beeome merchandize; Mizraim cures wound» 
and Pharaoh jis sold for balsams.’ 

“To most men, ruins are merely phenomena, 
or, at most, the moral of @ tale; but to the 
antiquary they aretexts. They have a second- 
ary interest, founded upon the employment 
they have given to the mind, and the learni 
they have called forth. We value everythi 
in proportion as it awakens our faculties, an 
supplies us with an end and an aim. The 
chalet. who finds in a bath or a temple a 
nucleus for his vague and divergent reading to 

ather arofnd, feels for it something like gra- 

ude as well as attachment; for though it 
was merely a point of departure, yet, without 
it, the glow and ardor of the chase wouid not 
have quickened his languid energies into life. 
Seott, in his introduction to the “ Monastery,” 
has described with much truth as well as 
humor the manner in which Capt. Clutter- 
buek beeame interested in the ruins of Ken- 
naghair —how they supplied him with an 
object in life, and how his health of body and 
mind improved the moment he had something 
to read about, think about, and talk about. 
Every ruin in Rome has had such devoted and 
admiring students, and many of these shape- 
less and mouldering fabrics have been the 
battle-grounds of antiquarian controversy, in 
which the real points at issue have been lost 
in the learned dust which the combatants have 
raised. The books which have been written 
upon the antiquities of Rome would make a 
large library; but when we walk down, on a 
sunny morning, to look at the Basilica of Con- 
stantine, or the Temple of Nerva, we do not 
think of the folios which are slumbering in 
the archives of the Vatican, but only of the 
objects before us.” 


VALLEY OF EGERIA. 


“About a mile from the Porta San Sebas- 
tiano is a pretty pastoral valley or gorge, as 
quiet and veclusied as if in the heart of the 
Apennines. On one side is a wooded hill, 
crowned with the ruins of a temple of Bacchus; 
and on the other, at some distance, a gentle 
elevation on which there is a graceful strue- 
ture which some cal] a temple and some a 
tomb. This is the Valley of Egeria—the spot 
where Numa met his shadowy counsellor. We 
must draw near to it in the spirit of faith, and 
let no clouds of doubt darken its tranquil 
beauty. We look around for the fountain 
the side of which the lovers sat and talked, 
expecting to see something in unison with the 
pr a4 dm of the tradition; a natural 
spring of pure water, clasped by a margin of 
green, overshadowed by a tree, and flowing 
away with a murmur so low as only to be 
heard in the pauses of speech. But such is 
not the fountain of Egeria, as we see it; and 
unless he be forewarned, the romantic travel- 
ler will experience a slight shock of disappoint- 
ment. The fountain, so-called, is a vaulted 
= scooped out of the hill-side, lined and 


oored with brick, with three niches on either | 


side, and a larger one at the extremity, con- 
taining a mutilated statue. At this extremity 
the water flows throuch a slender orifice, and 
is received into a small shell-like basin, from 
which, falling upon the floor, it glides down 
into the valley, and, swelled by tributes from 
the moist soil, forms a rivulet, takes the name 
of the Almo, and finally mingles with the 
Tiber. The vigorous productiveness of nature 
has long struggled, and not unsuccessfully, 
with the intrusive works of man’s hand. The 
walls are overgrown with moss and evergreen 
and trailing plants ; all drawing an exuberant 
life from the water which oozes and drops 
around and upon them. 
“The legend of Numa is one of the most 
enuine flowers of poetry that ever started 
m the hard rock of the Roman mind. It is 
the symbol of a truth whieh Psychology 
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teaches and history confirms, that periods o: 
solitary self communion are necessary pre 

rations for the claims and duties of active lie, 
and that he who would influence men per. 
manently and for good must draw alike from, 
the depths of his own spirit, and from 4), 


earning icspiration of a power higher than himself, 


his elements of encouragement and sy), 
The strength that comes from self-contest” ani 
the patience that springs from self-discipline 
alone, gives to the movements of the mind 
that tranquil power which is most likely to 
Win success because it is best prepared t, 
encounter failure. 

“T visited the valley and grotto of Egeria 


with a party, most of whom were young. ap) 
some of whom were beautiful. The suister 





who had wished to embody his visions of ¢),, 
| airy nymph need not have wandered from the 
spot on that oceasion; for we could have fyp. 
nished him with faces which breathed alii. 
| the purity and the loveliness of that cone 

| tion of the rugged heart of old Rome. Thys 
| surrounded, it was not difficult to feel the 
| genius of the place in all its power. But the 
-m of the hvur was drawn rather from 
youth and hope than from traditionary me. 
mories and the solemn shadows of the past, 
The silence was broken by playful speech and 
unromantic laughter; but the deep-souled 
Numa himself would not have frowned upon 
the smiles which were the natural language 
of hearts as innocent as they were gay. A 
shower that broke upon us as we walked 
home was borne with invincible good humor: 
and such of us as were old enough to specu. 
late, could not but draw the moral that such 
cheerful spirits and such sunny tempers would 
go far towards making up a domestic Egeris” 


ROME AND NAPLES COMPARED. 


“Rome and Naples, though only about a 
hundred and thirty miles apart, and inhabited 
by a population of the same faith, the same lan. 
guage, and of kindred blood, are singularly 
unlike. Rome is situated in the midst of a 
sombre plain, is without foreign commerce, is 
the capital of an ecclesiastical state, and over- 
shadowed by the solemn memories of a great 
past. From these and other external intflv- 
ences, and perhaps from some of those primi- 
tive and inexplicable peculiarities in the organ- 
ization of the inhabitants themselves, there is 
a general air of gravity and silence in the 
streets, and in the eountenances of those who 
frequent them. The light from the sky seems 
absorbed by the gloomy walls of the narrow 

assages upon which it falls; and at night the 
Fin lamps are mere guiding-points to the eve, 
with but faint illuminating power. The ad 
sence of loud noises of any kind is remark- 
ble. There are no heavily-laden carts or 
drays thundering over the pavements, no huge 
omnibuses lumbering along. The carts which 
come in from the country are either lightly 
constructed or move at a slow pace. The 
sound of the human voice does not gather and 
swell in large streams. Eeclesiasties glide 
along without speaking, foreigners and artists 
do their talking in the cafés, the peasants from 
the country do not seem to be a very chatty 
race, and even the beggars are not clamorous 
in their approaches. : 

“ Naples, on the contrary, situated in are 

ion of varied and smiling beauty, is full of 
lite, movement, and gaiety. To the swarm of 
unthinking ephemera that hum and dart = 
sunshine, the present is everything and the 
past is nothing; nor indeed is there anythiug 
in the past history of Naples, as compar 
with its present state, to throw 4 shadow S 
the brow of the most sensitive patriot. The 
is no ghost of departed power and glory 7 
up and frown upon the giddy gatety ip 
thoughtless race. In Naples, the outwar 
peet of the earth, sea, and sky, have 
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3 irit of man, and kindled it to a ge- 
in with nature. The better classes 
are fond of showy colors in their dress. Sol- 
diers in gay uni take the place of ecclesi- 
astics in Rome, That taste for rich and gor- 

us splendor which we notice as character- 
erie of the African race, sheds its influence 
over the city upon whieh the wind from Africa 
so often blows. In Naples, too, the silence of 
Rome is di aroar of voices, Every- 
body talks in @ loud tone, and enforces his 
words with the most animated gestures, This 
universal and fundamental sound is varied by 
the rattling of the rapid carriages and the 
shouts of the open-air dealers in eatables and 
other articles, aasganst or itinerant, till the 
whole.air overflows with the uproar. 

“In Rome, the influence of external nature 
being less powerful and attractive, men have 
turned their thoughts inward and have created 
or collected forms of bar ig | in architecture, 
soulpture and painting. In Naples, the world 
in the open air has taken such hold upon the 
senses, and woven such a net of fascination 
around the facile nature of the people, that it 
has prevented that discipline and devotion of 
mind which make the artist. Art is a repro- 
duction and not an imitation of Nature. The 
forms of the world must be turned into shape 
in the artist's mind, before they can appear as 
creations. Naples and its neighborhood are so 
lovely that there is no room for the ideal. 
There is so much to be enjoyed that there is 
no time for study. It is a curious fact, that 
Naples has produced but one great landseape- 
painter, Salvator Rosa, and that his inspiration 
was drawn, not from the characteristic scenery 
of Naples, but from the wooded mountains of 
La Cava and Nocera. No Neapolitan painter 
has ever warmed his canvas with the pearly 
lights of Cuyp, or spread over it the aerial 
gold of Claude Lorraine. In this, as in so 
many other thi successful work is the re- 
sult of a due proportion between the task and 
the instrument, Southey, whose literary in- 
dustry was so remarkable within the range of 
his own library, said, that he should never 
have accomplished anything, if his energies 
had been buried under the vast stores of the 
British Museum. The Dutch painter, who, 
when he looked out of the window, saw a mea- 
dow, a windmill, a willow-tree hanging over 
a brook, or a rainy sunset behind a row of 
trees, felt himself competent to grapple with 
such themes, and set himself to work accord- 
wei but what artist would not fold his 
hands in despair before the glories of a sunset 
in the bay of Naples? 

“In personal a so far as my own 
observation went, the advantage is decidedly 
with the Romans, re are more fine faces 
in the latter iy, and generally a higher ex- 
pression and loftier ca: I noticed a great 
many countenances in Naples, especially among 
women, which were repulsive from their strong 
stamp of animal coarseness. Sensual mouths, 
large and impudent noses, and rough, vinous 
aovienens ~~? common ; and the effect of 

ese personal disadvantages was generall 
enhanced by a any and slatternly attire. In 
Rome, there is much of quiet dignity observa- 
ble in the manner of the common people met 
with in the streets, In Naples, the general 
characteristic is excessive mobility both of 
body and face. The play of countenance is 
rapid and incessant. "Two ragged idlers talk 


on the Chiaja with gestures so animated and | p 


glowing that an orator might study them with 
Profit. We feel, as we walk along the streets, 
that multitudes of first-rate ¢ actors are 
— running to waste. In Rome, in spite of 
all the of time and the blows of fate, 
there is an indefinable something which 
SS: the old Roman aspect and spirit, but in 

aples, everything indicates Greek 


into buffoonery; a love of beauty that has 
degenerated into sensuality and voluptuous- 
ness; quickness that has become restlessness, 
and susceptibility that has declined into impa- 
tience. Naples is to Greece what the farces of 
the San Carlino are to the comedies of Aristo- 
phanes, 

“The virtues of the lower orders of the 
Neapolitans are said to be good-humor aud 
temperance, and, under certain qualifications, 
honesty. That is to say, a Neapolitan lazza- 
rone will scrupulously account for the money 
which is entrusted to him, from a sense of 
honor, but will not hesitate to pick a pocket 
when under no such restraint. Pocket-pickin 
is a very common accomplishment here, an 
handkerchiefs, especially, are apt to take to 
themselves wings and fly away. Young lads 
shew a great deal of dexterity in this form of 
abstraction, though they act, probably, quite 
as much from the love of mischief as from con- 
firmed dishonesty. 

“Tt is the misfortune of Naples, that while 
the upper classes are corrupted with the worst 
vices of civilization, and the lower orders lead 
a life of somewhat savage unrestraint and 
lawless abandonment to their instincts, the 
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middle and industrious elass—which generally 
acts as a moral check and counterpoise to the 
two extremes—is here smaller and less influ- 
ential than in the other cities of the first, class 
in Europe. Of course, I have no petsonal 
knowledge of the upper classes in Neapolitan 
society ; but that they are, with many marked 
exceptions, worthless and corrupt, is the gene- 
ral verdict passed upon them by competent 
observers. The soft climate of Naples has 
melted away the two great guardian virtues, 


valor in man, and chastity in woman. The 
lower orders, as seen in the streets, seem to 
be a strange combination of the man and the 
child; propelled by the passions of maturity, 
but with as little of prudent forecast as the 
inmates of a nursery. In their verb there is 
but one tense, and that is the present. There 
can be no doubt that there is great suffering 
among the poorer classes of Naples, though 
life ean be sustained on so little. The burden 
of cold, which is so great an element of wretch- 
edness in northern eapitals, is there hardly 
felt at all; but many lives are unquestionably 
shortened by hunger in a land that so teems 
with plenty. The childlike unconeern for the 
future, of which I have before spoken, lies at 
the bottom of this. . Marriages are contracted 
most heedlessly and improvidently, with no 
provision for a rainy day; and the poor chil- 
dren that are thus called into being, are born 
to a life of wretchedness and poverty, from 
which, however, they draw no warnings of 
experience, but they, in their turn, reefing | 
scrambled along to maturity, through rags an 

hunger, repeat the heedless folly of their pa- 
renta, and thus transmit the inheritance of 


misery. 

“the Neapolitans are said to be an indolent 
race, but here, as in many other places, it is 
difficult to say how much of this indolence is 
to be ascri to a distaste for labor, and how 
much to want of motive and opportunity. 
We are apt to make rash judgments on this 
point. The Irish, for instance, are often ac- 
cused of indolence in their own country; but 
we know that with us they are a hard-work- 
ing race. The reason is, that a new set of im- 
is waked to life upon our soil, and that 
the natural instincts rf gammy and pro- 
gress become in wers. ere 18 a 
great deal of Fieeese Fs Naples, azd the heat 
of the climate is in some degree its cause and 
its exeuse. But when we see the careful 
and laborious cultivation under which the 
whole neighborhood smiles, how every availa- 
ble square foot is made use of, and with what 





mind and character ; vivacity thet has passed 


pains all fertilizing substances are gathered and 


in which the security for all the others resides ; | 
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saved; when we note the constant industry of 
the sailors who navigate the little crafts that 
ply about the bay, and have learned how 
cheaply their services may be secured ; when 
we observe men panting under a heavy load 
to the top of Vesuvius, in the hope of selling 
a few oranges and bottles of wine, we may be 
led to pause and ask if the indolence of the 
Neapolitans is not, in some degree, their mis- 
fortune as well as their fault. Naples suffers 
from over-population, and there is neither em- 
ployment nor food for all who seek them. 
Agriculture is limited by the surface of the soil, 
and commerce and manufactures are regulated 
by the wants of the inhabitants and the con- 
sequent extent of consumption. But it’ takes 
but little to support life in Naples, and the 
consumption is consequently much less than 
among tle same number of persons in northern 
latitudes. That moral element which submits 
to present sacrifices for the sake of future good, 
without which neither men nor communities 
ean ever be in a progressive condition, exerts 
but a feeble sway over the mind of the lower 
orders of the Neapolitans. And yet, if these 
grown-up children, these civilized savages, 
were suddenly transplanted to New Orleans 
or Baltimore, and were told that they might 
be sure of a dollar for every day’s work, and 
of work for every day, they would probably 
become the subjects of a moral reformation ; 
would grow provident and thoughtful, put 
their money into savings banks, and come un- 
der the control of Malthus’s preventive 
check.” 
ENGLISH IN ITALY. 


“An interesting historical essay might be 
written on the causes which have changed the 
old Roman character into the modern Italian. 
The points of resemblance are few; the points 
of difference many and marked. The Roman 
was stern, downright, and concentrated; the 
Italian is sensitive, impassioned, and expan- 
sive. The Romans had great organizing and 
aggregating power; not only distributing the 
members of a single state in the harmonious 
degrees of civil society, but setting separate 
states into an imperial mosaic of symmetry 
and beauty. In modern Italian history we 
see vivid individual development more than 
combined foree, and the fervid energies of iso- 
lated communities wasted in passionate strug- 
gles with each other. The hard and uniform 
Romans submitted themselves to be bound to- 
gether like the rods of the consular fasces, but 
the sharper and more salient idiosyneracies of 
the Italians forbid such absorption. The inter- 
pretation of the Romans is found in law and 
order; of the Italians, in beauty and art, The 
Latin language is masculine, robust, energetic, 
and lapidary: Latin literature is earnest, for- 
mal, dignified, and cold: rather to be charac- 
terized by negatives than by positives, for it is 
not imaginative, not inventive, not dramatic. 
The Italian language is feminine, flexible, and 
elastic; soft as air and flowing as water ; yield- 
ing to the finest touch, and floating hghtly 
round the most aerial forms of fancy. Italian 
literature is full of rich invention, airy beauty, 
wild wit, gay humor, passionate feeling. It is 
ere imaginative, tender, and graceful. 

e change from ancient Rome to modern 
Italy, from strength to softness, and from pow- 
er to emotion, has to Landor an 
image of great beauty :— 

gignewatd .. dsties aah down 
dec toe grane where wrestlers strove by day.’ 

“The Trasteverini, who dwell on the right 
bank of the Tiber, as is well known, claim to 
have a larger share of the Roman blood than 
their bilghbete on the other side of the stream. 
They hold their heads higher and walk with 
larger strides, in that belief. In sober truth, 
there is very little to support their claim to 
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the blood of old Rome, and still less to its 


t.. These excitable and explosive le 
pom in their ing tongues and jealous 
tempers, that ration of self, the freedom 
from which was corner-stone of Roman 

eatness. Hands that stab women with 

ives will never support the fabric of a great 
state. 

“But the legitimate descendants of the old 

the true inheritors of their spirit, are 
still to be found in Rome; and in no inconsi- 
derable numbers. In the morning, they may 
be seen in Monaldini’s reading-room, poring 
over the Times or Galignani, gallopping over 
the Cam a, driving about the streets and 
never loo to the right hand or to the left, 
or ering in groups in the Piazza di Spagna 
to hear the last news from home. In the af- 
ternoon, they betake themselves to the Pincio, 
and for a certain season pace up and down its 
velled terrace with vigorous strides, their 
oo wearing a look of determined resolve, as 
if the constitution of their country, as well as 
their own, would suffer if they lost their daily 
walk. They are not more distinguished from 
the Italians by their brown hair and ruddy 
complexions, than by the depth of their chests, 
the breadth of their shoulders, the firmness of 
their step, and the energy of their movement. 
They stalk over the land as if it were their 
own, There is somewhat downright and un- 
compromising in their air. They have the 
natural language of command, and their bear- 
ing flows from the proud consciousness of un- 
disputed power. 

“The lish, indeed, are the true Romans. 
The magnificent lines—in which the national 
pride of Virgil makes the inferiority of his 
countrymen in art, eloquence, and science, an 
element of lofty commendation—are at this 
day applicable to the sons of those painted 
Britons who stood in the poet’s mind as the 
most obvious types of all that was remote, un- 
couth, and iereuen They, like the Romana, 


are aoe to the proud and forbearing to- 


wards the weak. They force the mood of peace 
upon nations that eannot afford to waste their 
strength in unprofitable war. They are law- 
makers, road-makers, and _ bridge-makers. 
They are penetrated with the instinct of social 
order, and have the organ of political con- 
structiveness. The English, too, as a general 
rule, are not at home in the ion of art. 
They are either not sensitive to the touch of 
beauty, or affect not to be. Their artists are 
wanting in ideal grace and depth of sentiment. 
The manly genius of the nation disdains the 
tricks pf colors of rhetoric. Their common 
speech is abrupt; and their public discourse, 
plain, business-like, and conversational. A 
course of policy which all Christendom waits to 
hear is announced by a badly-dressed gentle- 
man, in a series of clumsy and fragmentary sen- 
tences, in which there is always good sense, but 
not always good grammar. English noble- 
men ond gentlemen have the taste which the 
patricians of Rome had for agricultural and 
rural life. They have the same liking for rough, 
athletic sports; the same insensibility to ani- 
mal pain and suffering ; and in their personal 
habits, the same love of bathing—a taste which 
has quite died out upon the soil of Rome. 
“The English residing or travelling upon the 
continent would, if gathered together, make a 
large city. They carry England with them 
wherever they go. In Rome, there is an Eng- 
lish chureh, an lish reading-room, an Eng- 
lish druggist, an English r,and an Eng- 
lish tailor. As England is an island, so they 
everywhere form an insular community, upon 
which the waves of foreign influence beat in 
vain. This peculiarity penetrates to the indi- 
vidual. A eae or German table dhote is 
a social continent; but an English coffee-room, 
at the hour of dinner, is an archipelago of 
islets, with deep straits of reserve and exclu- 
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siveness flowing between. Travellers of other 
nations learn to conform to the manners and 
customs of the people about them; avoiding 
the observation attracted by sin ae: Not 
so the Englishman: he bo ly faces e most 
bristling battery of comment and notice. His 
shooting jacket, checked trousers, and brown 
gaiters proclaim his nationality before he be- 
gins to speak ; he rarely yields to the seduc- 
tion of a moustache; he is inflexibly loyal to 
tea; and will make a hard fight before con- 
senting to dine at an earlier hour than five. 

“The English in Rome, as a general rule, 
shew little sensibility to the peculiar influences 
of the place. Towards the Catholie Church 
and its ceremonies they turn a countenance of 
irreverent curiosity; trying the spirit of the 
Italians by their careless deportment, their 
haughty strides, and their inveterate starin 
intimating that the forms of Catholic worship 
are merely dramatic entertainments performed 
by daylight. Nor are they much moved by 
beauty, in nature or art. An Englishman, in 
his heart of hearts, regards emotion or enthu- 
siasm as feminine weaknesses, pot A of 
manhood. A fine dog or horse calls forth 
from him more energetic admiration than the 
most beautiful landscape or picture. He 
marches through a gallery with resolute strides 
—his countenance expanding as the end draws 
near, Five minutes despatch a Raphael ; four, 
a Titian or Correggio; and two or three are 
enough for less illustrious names. 

“It need hardly be said that the English in 
Rome are not popular, either with the Italians 
—in spite of the money they spend—or with 
their fellow-sojourners from other lands. They 
form the subject of innumerable caricatures ; 
and hardly a book of travels appears in any 
language But their own which is not seasoned 
with stories—good, if not true—of English 
phlegm, English rudeness, or English eccen- 
tricity. But this unpopularity is not more 
marked than the lofty disdain with which it 
is accepted by the parties who are the subjects 
of it. Coriolanus himself did not confront ill 
will with a haughtier brow. Indeed, as a ge- 
neral rule, an Englishman is never so repulsive 
as when it is his cue to conciliate opposition 
and disarm unreasonable prejudice, 

“The institutions of England are eminently 
calculated to promote individual development ; 
that is, among the favored classes; and herein 
the parallel between them and the old Romans 
fails. An Englishman, happily born and reared, 
has larger opportunities for growth and ex- 
pansion than have been enjoyed by the people 
of any country, at any period—Athens, at its 
best age, not excepted—for the religious and 
domestic elements in England more than ba- 
lance the art and philosophy of Athens. The 
most finished men I have ever known were 
Englishmen. But the difference between the 
top and the bottom of the scale is much greater 
than with us. The most ignorant men I saw 
on the continent—the least prepared to profit 
by foreign travel—were Englishmen. No 
American would be found upon the soil of 
Europe so protuadiy ignorant, though he 
might have left home with as little kaow! e. 
He would have bolted the contents of half a 
dozen guide-books on the voyage. He would 
not have been prevented by pride, self-love, 
indolence, or good breeding, dai asking a 
thousand questions of everybody with an Eng- 
lish ear in his head, But English men dislike 
to ask or answer questions. e ignorance of 
an American is restless and clamorous: that 
< an Englishman, silent, apathetic, and hope- 

ess. 

“Tt would not be fair to leave this picture 
without its lights. The growling discontent 
which an Englishman manifests in Italy is to 
be explained and excused by the perfect mate- 
rial civilization and fair dealing of his own 





country. Aceustomed to the fine roads, the 





comfotrable inns, the luxurious carriages, th 
clean beds, and the well-served tables of En ‘ 
Jand, he is thrown ae the discomforts f 
Italy—dirty inns, bad dinners, comfortles 
sleeping-rooms, bells that wil! not ring a 
vants that will not come, and horses that will 
not go. He exchanges quiet efficiency fo, 
noisy inefficiency. There is a great deal of 
bustle, much loud promising, vehement assey. 
ration, and energetic gesticulation; but th, 
thing to be done is not done.  Aceustomed t, 
deal with men who have but one price {yp 
their goods, he finds that an Italian shopkeeper 
begins by asking double the sum he has made 
Bien mind to take. He passes from a land 
where minutes are precious to one where titne 
is of no value. Born in a country where 
tradesman or a mechanic has not broken gy 
appointment since the Norman conquest, he js 
involved in a perfect network of lying, shut. 
fling, equivocation, and excuse-making, fp. 
preetenis are not kept; work is not sent 

ome at the promised time: no man is as good 
as his word: the, moral relation established 
by a contract is an unknown quantity. Be. 
sides all and above all, he is chafed by the al- 
sence, everywhere in Rome, of English com. 
fort and English cleanliness. Doors will not 
shut; windows will not open ; fireplaces will 
not warm; walls will not keep out the wind: 
streets and staircases are filthy; carpets are 
unclean ; beds are suspicious. Something 
must be pardoned to the spirit of English order 
and English neatness, The Englishman in 
Italy brings with him a standard of civilization, 
by which his experiences are tried. He can- 
not make up his body to submit to annoyances 
and discomforts, because he has not previously 
made up his mind. The same person who 
frets at tough chickens and damp sheets at 
Viterbo or Radicofani, if fairly turned out into 
the woods and forced to nr A under a tree, 
rolled up in a blanket, would be the mosi 
cheerful and uncomplaining of men. 

“The English in Italy, as on the Continent 
generally, are not liked ; but, on the other hand, 
4 are never despised. They carry about 
with them the impress of qualities whieh ex- 
tort respect, not unmingled with fear. Too 
proud to stoop and too cold to sympathise, 
they are too honest to flatter and too brave to 
dissemble. Truth, courage, and justice—those 
lion virtues that stand round the throne of 
national greatness—shape their blunt manners 
and their downright speech. No thoughtful 
Italian can help honoring the tenacity with 
which an Englishman clings to his own convie- 
tions of what is right becoming, without 
regard to the judgments which others way 
form or express; nor can he fail to confess 
that the position and influence of Italy would 
have been far different, had more of that 
manly element been mingled in the blood of 
her people. Every conscientious Catholic must 
needs t the fidelity which Englishmen 
shew to the religious institutioris of their coun- 
try; the regularity with which they attend 
upon-public worship in the chapels of their 
own faith; and their careful abstinence from 
ordinary amusements and occupations on Sun- 
days. is uncompromising hold upon their 
own interpretation of right is sometimes 
pushed to an extreme, and often turns an un- 
amiable aspect towards others; but without it 
there is neither national greatness nor indivi- 
dual worth. 

“The English are proud of their own coun- 
try, and for that, surely, no one can blame 
them. They are proud of its history, of its 
literature, of its constitution ; and, especially, 
of the rank it holds and the power it wields 
at the present time. To this national pride 
they have a fair right. A mew sense of the 

eatness of England is gathered from travel- 
ing on the Continent; for let an Englishman 
go where he will, the might and majesty of 
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i seem to be hanging over him like 
shield. Let but a hand of age 
an ee subject, an e great 
i tion, whieh bons in Downin 
begins to utter menacing growls 
is invineible locks. An English man- 
seems to~ be always within one day’s 
everywhere. Let political agitation 
break out in any port on the globe, if there 
be even aroll of English broadcloth or a pocnd 
of English tea to be endangered thereby, within 
forty-eight hours an English steamer or frigate 
sure to drop anchor in the harbor, 


with an air which seems to say, ‘Here I am; 
does anybody want anything of me?” 


i 


Hit 


oe 
285 


B.S 





DE QUINCEY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES.* 


Tus is the first instalment of Mr. De Quin- 
cey’s own arrangement of his miscellaneous 
papers, as sent forth by him in the first vo- 
lume of his Edinburgh “Selections, Grave 
and Gay, from — Published and Un- 
published”—as he escribes them in his 

neral title. The volume, as reissued, is 
the thirteenth from the Boston press of 
Ticknor & Co. As nothing appears to the 
contrary from American preface or title, we 
supposed it to be, of course, a genuine thir- 
teenth volume. As we read, however, there 
appeared to be acertain sensation of familiarity 
about the matter, but this we set down to 
the mannerism and similarity of treatment of 
the De Quincey style. It was the old wind 
blowing, undoubtedly, but we rubbed our 
eyes and supposed the scenery to be new, or, 
possibly, we might be entertaining dim recol- 
lections of some chance article in Tait or 
Blackwood. Buta paper on London stag- 
gered us, and a certain Féte at Frogmore, 
and even a very fresh-looking incidental note 
on Genius and Talent. Our consciousness 
of these things was too vivid not to be sus- 
pected; so, we turned to our shelf, where 
Coleridge, De Quineey, and Foster nudge 
each other in metaphysical acquaintanceship, 
and there, in the volume entitled “ Life and 
Manners,” was this very rigmarole about 
London, Dancing, and the Ziph language. 
In his hazy philosophical way, we found an 
explanation of this by the author, in the 
preface to the English edition. 

“The miscellaneous writings,” says he, 
“which I propose to lay before the public in 
this body of selections, are in part to be 
regarded as a republication of papers scat- 
tered through several British journals twenty 
or thirty years ago, which rs have been 
reprinted in a collective form by an American 
house of high character in Boston; but in 

rt they are to be viewed as entirely new, 

sections having been intercalated in the 
present edition, and other changes made, 
which, even to the old parts, by giving very 
great expansion, give sometimes a character 
of absolute novelty. Once, therefore, at 
home, with the allowance for the changes 
here indicated, and once in America, it may 


be said that these writings have been in | PT." 


some sense published. But publication is a 
great idea never even approximated by the 
utmost anxieties of man. Not the Bible, 
not the little book which, in past times, came 
next to the Bible in European diffusion and 
currency,viz., the treatise ‘De Imitatione Chris- 
ti,’ has yet in any asa y been really pub- 
lished, Where is the printed book of which, in 
Col 's words, it may not be said that, 
after all efforts to publish itself, still it re- 


se seth: Yr Monae De Gunes 








mains, for the world of possible readers, ‘ as 
good as manuscript” Not toinsist, however, 
upon any romantic rigor in constructing this 
idea, an abidiog by the ordinary standard of 
what is understood by publication, it is pro- 
bable that, in many cases, my own papers 
must have failed in reaching ‘even this, for 
par were printed as contributions to jour- 
nals,’ 

This is all very well for the London edition, 
for which the American twelve volumes are 
merely so much raw material, but how are 
we Americans to reconcile the work with our 
Boston edited series? Are we to cancel the 
twelve volumes aforesaid, for the preparation 
of which there is such a handsome compli- 
ment in the “ Extract from a Letter written 
by Mr. De Quincey to the American Editor 
of his Works?” Is all that to go for nothing, 
or are we to enjoy a multitudinous involution 
of the De Quincey writings, “ with centric 
and eccentric scribbled o’er,” without prospect 
of end or limit save the possible combina- 
tions of some, say, four hundred essays, as 
they may be worked by the most ingenious 
geometrical calculations? The prospect, we 
confess, admirers of De Quincey as these 
columns have often witnessed us to be, is a 
fearful one. There is a set of figures just 
now gving the rounds of the papers, pre- 
tending to indicate the possible hands at 
whist which may be entertained. The num- 
ber is 1, 270, 207, 119, 200. Now the op- 
ta ne afforded to a zealous publisher 

y the De Quincey shuffle of ideas trans- 
cends even this. e material is, through- 
out, homogeneous, so that not only each so- 
called essay ear of transplantation and 
re-arrangement, but each separate paragraph 
may be taken up, potted, ana heabened its 
new parterre. There is a chance for an al- 
most infinite number of editors and infinite 
number of publishers. Whether the readers 
would hold out beyond the billionth edition 
might be a topic of discussion, but as we 
would not wound the self-love of any author, 
we shall not enter upon that. 

We shall let Mr. De Quincey criticise his 
own volume. This is what he says of “the 
present Autobiographic Sketches :”— 

“Generally, they pretend to little beyond 
that sort of amusement which attaches to an 
real story, thoughtfully and faithfully related, 
moving through a succession of scenes suffi- 
ciently varied, that are not suffered to remain 
too long upon the eye, and that connect them- 
selves at every stage with intellectual objects. 
But, even here, I do not scruple to claim from 
the reader, occasionally, a higher consideration. 
At times, the narrative rises into a far higher 
key. Most of all, it does so at a period of the 
writer's life, where, of necessity, a severe ab 
straction takes place from all that could invest 
him with any alien interest; no display that 
might dazzle the reader, nor ambition that 
could carry his eye forward with curiosity to 
the future, nor successes, fixing his eye on the 
t; nothing on the stage but a solitary 
infant, and its solitary combat with grief—a 
mighty darkness, and a sorrow without a voice. 
But something of the same interest will be 
found, aps, to rekindle at a maturer age, 
when the characteristic features of the indi- 
vidual mind have been unfolded. And I con- 
tend that much more than amusement ought 
to settle upon any narrative of a life that is 
really con ial. It is Sep pet a man 
of oy readers will know it for a truth—that 
vast numbers of people, though liberated from 
all reasonable motives to self-restraint, cannot 
be confidential—have it not in their power to 
lay aside reserve; and many, again, cannot 











be so with particular people. I have wit- 
nessed, more than once, the case, that a young 
female dancer, at a certain turn of a peculiar 
dance, could not—though she had died for it 
—sustain a free, fluent motion. Aerial chains 
fell upon her at one point; some invisible 


spell (who could say what 7) froze her elasticy. 
ven as a horse, at noon-day, on an o 

heath, starts aside from something his vider 

cannot see; or as the flame within a Davy 


lamp feeds upon the poisonous gas up to the 
ails that perder M9 but there suddenly is 
arrested by barriers that no Aladdin will ever 
dislodge. It is because a man cannot see and 
measure these mystical forces which palsy him, 
that he cannot deal with them effectually. If 
he were able really to pierce the haze which 
so often envelops, even to himself, his own se- 
cret springs of action and reserve, there cannot 
be a life moving at all under intellectual im- 
any that would not, through that single 
orce of absolute frankness, fall within the 
reach of a deep, solemn, and sometimes even 
of a thrilling interest. Without pretending 
to an interest of this quality, I have done 
what was possible on my part towards the 
readiest access to such an interest by perfect 
sincerity—saying everywhere nothing but the 
truth; and in any case forbearing to say the 
whole truth only through consideration for 
others.” 


The “aerial chains” of the dancer have 
not as yet fallen on Mr. De Quincey. No 
syncope or solution of continuity interrupts 
his powers. The stream of his eloquence, 


“Like to the Pontick sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontick and the Hellespont.” 


Long may it be so: nor can we see any 
reason beyond the limitation of the utmost 
bounds of human life itself why it should 
not be so. Given the De Quincey metaphy- 
sico power of speculation and ratiocination, 
material never will be wanting. Would you 
test this? We will take no sounding theme 
for the soul “in the spacious circuits of her 
musing,” but such an everyday circumstance 
as the opening an American hotel, or the 
adding another column to a leviathan Ameri- 
can newspaper. Material of this kind is in- 
exhaustible; and, under De Quincey’s pen, 
it is all food for wonder and philosophy. In 
the paper on Travelling, he is at the Hen 
and Chickens, Birmingham; and apropos to 
that, we have this note on 


THE BROBDIGNAG IN AMERICA, 


“ A well-known hotel, and also a coach inn 
which we English in those days thought colos- 
sal. It was, in fact, according to the spirit of 
Dr. Johnson’s witty reply to Miss Knight, big 
enough for an island. But our transatlantic 
brothers, dwelling upon so mighty a continent, 
have gradually enlarged their scale of inns, as 
of other objects, into a size of commensurate 
grandeur. Jn two separate New York jour- 
nals, which, by the kindness of American 
friends, are at this moment (April 26) lying 
before me, I read astounding illustrations of 
this. For instance: (1.) In ‘Putnar’s Monthly, 
for April, 1853, the opening article, a very 
amusing one, entitled ‘New York daguerreo- 
typed,’ estimates the hotel population of that 
vast city, as ‘not much short of ten thousand ;” 
and one individual hotel, apparently far from 
being the most conspicuous, viz. the Metr 
litan, reputed to have ‘more than twelve miles 
of water and gas pipe, and two hundred and 
fifty servants,’ offers ‘ accommodations for one 
thousand guests.’ (2.) Yet even this Titanic 
structure dwindles by comparison with The 
Mount Vernon Hotel, at Cape May, N. J. (meant, 








© TURBEA  8 
L supp e, for ew Jersey), which advertises 
ite he the Rew cote eae 


from the 20th of next June to th i 
of next June, the romantic 


number of three thous seers 
Birmingham Hen and Chickens undoubt- 
sl tensions by the eide of these 
behemoths ats ge And yet, as a 
street in a very little town may happen to be 
haar noisy me street in ienean. real 
tify any single in this Birmi 
hotel, if suaeeet Se es by the ele- 
ments of discomfort which it develop, 
was entitled to an American rating. But alas! 
Fuit Dium; I have not seen the ruins of this 
ancient hot«1; but an instinct tells me that the 
railroad has run right through it; that the 
ben has ceased to lay golden and that 
her chickens are dispersed. (3.) As another 
illustration, | rw mention that, in the middle 
of March, 1853, | received, as a present from 
New York, the following newspaper, 
e contained eleven columns, whereas our 
ndon ‘ Times’ contains only six. It was en- 
titled ‘The New York Journal of Commerce,’ 
and was able to proclaim itself, with truth, the 


large pereel in the world. For twenty-five 
and a years it had existed in a smaller 
size, but even in this infant stage had so far 
outrun all other journals in size (measuring, 
from the first, 816 square inches) as to have 
earned the name of ‘the blanket sheet ;’ but 
this thriving baby had continued to grow, 
until at last, on Mareh 1, 1853, it came out in 
a sheet ‘comprising an area of 2057} square 
inches, or 16$ square feet.’ This was the 
monster sent over the Atlantic to myself; and 
I really felt it as some relief to my terror, 
when I found the editor protesting that the 
monster should not be allowed te grow any 
more. I presume that it was meant to keep 
the hotels in countenance; for a journal on 
the old scale could not expect to make itself 
visible in an edifice that offered accommoda- 
tions to an army.” 


There is no exhausting a man who can 
write in this way. 








ALBERT SMITH’S STORY OF MONT BLANc.* 


Wuex the notable London litterateur, Albert 
Smith, a few years since, took upon himself 
very courageously to ascend Mont Blane, it 
was set down by certain uncharitable persons 
as a piece of cockney presumption, and a 
mere bait for a little twopenny notoriety. 
By the publication of the highly-reasonable, 
and, certainly, most agreeable account of the 
matter in this book, it appears that the cele- 
brated mountain adventure was anything but 
an amateur affair or shabby effort to cheat 
the Times out of so many columns of “ ad- 
vertisements.” It was a passion and neces- 
sity with Albert Smith to plant himself on 
the summit of the great monarch of moun- 
tains. The idea was sown in his very child- 
hood, and blossomed subsequently at that 
enormous altitude as naturally as a figantic 

m of the i One of the first vo- 
umes of Albert Smith’s juvenile library— 
twenty-seven years ago—recorded an ascent 
of Mont Blanc—an unsuccessful attempt, 
attended by the loss of three well-trained 


guides. his, in ordi cases, as a first 
impression, would have been a damper _ 
ith. 


oungambition. Not so with Albert 
He looked wistfully at the hills in the neigh- 
borhood as so many notelets of Mont Blanc, 
and very early obtained a copy of the philo- 
sophical observations and experiments of the 


-_ 
or Blanc, by Albert Smith. Putnam 
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Sir Charles Lyell of the region, the devoted 
saticipation ¢ f the most successful exhibition 
antici of the al e 

of the present day, his Panorama of Mont 
Blanc, Using a copy of Auldjo’s narrative 
for materia), oly a show, the terrors 
of which would is little sister “ quite 


le with fright.” A few years afterwards | comin 


e was a medical student at Paris, and his 
first holiday found his steps crorer ooenny 
to Chamouni. He did not then the 
mountain, but he appropriated it sufficiently 
to lecture about it on his return to London, 
when he got up another panorama, and ini- 
tiated himself in the experiences of an itine- 
rant show-lecturer :— 


“ For two or three years, with my Alps in a 
box, I went round to various li institu- 
tions. The inhabitants of Richmond, Brent- 
ford, Guildford, Staines, Hammersmith, South- 


Each | wark, and other places, were respectively en- 


lightened upon the theory of glaciers and the 
dangers of the Grand Plateau, I recall these 
first. efforts of a showman, for such they really 
were, with great pleasure. I recollect how 
my brother and I used to drive our four- 
wheeled chaise across the country, with Mont 
Blane on the back seat, and how we were 
received, usually with the mistrust attached to 
wandering professors generally, by the man 
who swept out the ‘Town-Hall, or the Athen- 
gum, or wherever the institution might be 
located. As a rule, the Atheneums did not 
remind one of the Acropolis; they were situ- 
ated up dirty lanes, and sometimes attached to 
public houses, and were used, in the intervals 
of oxygen and the physiology of the eye, for 
tea festivals and infant schools. I remember 
well the ‘committee-room’—a sort of con- 
demned cell in which the final ten minutes 
before appearing on the platform were spent, 
with its melancholy decanter of water and 
tumbler for the leeture, and plate of mixed 
biscuits and bottle of Marsala afterwards. I 
recollect, too, how the heat of my lamps would 


unsolder those above them, ucing twilight 
and oil avalanches at the wrong time; and 
how my brother held a piece of wax-candle 


end behind the moon on the Grand Mulets 
(epiek always got applauded); and how the 

iligence, which went across a bridge, would 
sometimes tumble over. There are souvenirs 
of far greater import that I would throw over 
before those old Alpine memories.” 


And once more, previous to its 
blaze upon the town, Albert Smith’s canvas 
seenes did duty, gradually preparing the 
public mind for the great event, on the stage 
of one of the London minor theatres :-— 


“ No matter why, in the following years I 
changed my lancet into a steel pen, and took 
up the e of authorship. My love of the 
Alps still remained the same ; and from asso. 
eiation alone | translated the French drama 
La Grace de Dieu, under the name of The 
Pearl of Chamouni, for one of the London 
minor theatres, I brought forward all my old 
views, and made the directors get up the 
scenery as true to nature as could be expected 
in an English play-house, where a belief in the 
unreal is the great creed; and then I was in 
the habit of sitting in a dark corner of the 


sadlones theaght-af ‘ithe valley of 
audience thought of ‘ The valle i 
ated pny ep Ah eo Rn 


with Mont Blanc in the distance ;’ so ran the 
bill. I believe, as far as they were concerned, 
I might have called it Snowdon or Ben Nevis 
with equal force; but I knew it was correct, 
and was satisfied.” 


The ruling passion was never more stron 
ly cadeieiel In 1851 the grand advantans 





The next step was a kind of | tain. 


what the | Eng 
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came off in the actual ascent of the moun. 

a The narrative of the event, afte, 
various ambiguities, formed a most interest. 
ing and authentic paper in Blackwood, is now 
incorporated in this volume, and the Panors. 
ma appeared once more full blown, to rup 
its five hundred nights in London, and in tie 

g season, we trust, according to of. 
deferred rumor, to be transplanted to New 
York. Its success is understood to be very 
much dependent upon the genial humor 6f 
the exhibitor, Mr. Smith himself. We ean 
well understand this from the present yo- 
lume. 

As the account of the main ascent js 
rather hackneyed, from the newspaper po. 
tices of the Panorama and the publication jn 
Blackwood, we shall draw for a specimen of 
the Smith quality upon the pleasant early 
first visit to Chamouni. It is a very agree: 
able piece of description of a town, and one 
of the most profitable accounts of the art of 
agg travelling and wide-awake observation 
we have ever met with. Verily, as the 
author remarks, “ If there is anything more 
delightful than casting with plenty of 
money, it is certainly ing a journey of 
pleasure with very little—provided always 
that health and spirits are good, and that one 
ean find a companion similarly positioned. 
Circumstances and necessities throw you out 
of beaten tracks of proceeding, and make 
you uainted with odd folks and adven- 
tures. Not being bound by any conventional 
laws of travelling, you are more independent 
to wander wherever you please; and, above 
all, there is little after-regret at the prospect 
of overbalancing the pleasure derived from 
the trip by the anticipation of winter retrench- 
ment, to make up for the expenses thereby 
incurred.” 

With a friend he sets out in September 
1838 for Geneva. These are some of the 


HINTS OF THE WAY. 


“We made a breakfast at our old café 
in the Rue M. le Prince, before we started, 
and got the cook to boil us a dozen eggs 
very hard. We also took a large bottle—a 
litre—of vin ordinaire, and a leathern cup that 
folded up and went into the pocket. In a 
flat bottle, that we could tuck into the side of 
the knapsack, we had also some brandy. The 
beginning of the journey was not lively. |t 
poured with rain, which beat into the banquettc, 
and compelled us to keep the black curtains 
closed. This lasted until we got to Melun, 
where the diligence stopped for lunch. We 
took advan of the halt to run about the 
town and look at the place, making our meal, 
when we started n, from our stores, in 
addition to some and a ‘brick’ of bread 
more than two feet long, bought in the town. 
The passengers paid three francs each for their 
déjaner, ours did not cost ten sous. At Monte- 
reau, at the junction of the Seine and Yonne, 
we got down at the relai and ran on, by which 
means we saw in the marke some ¢fi- 
minals ex on a platform, with their 
names erimes inseribed over their heads 
None of the other saw this exbibi- 
tion ; indeed it was curious to notice that two 
lish people in the drew down the 
blinds on account of the suo, and when they 
did not do this they were asleep. * * 

“As morning broke we found ourselves 

the vin which came down to 
the edge of the road. They are not nearly 
80 pretty as our own ho ens ; something 
like them at a distance, but not higher than 
bushes. At Tonnerre, where th 


raspberry gues | 
break wit 
cat oruad ond’ eggs in our pookues sad 6% 


and 




















pleaty of erie Cote d'Or, the great wine 
spproetol Frans We walked two or three 
miles the overtook us; and, 
what was had a bathe in a 
little river, which freshened us u immensely. 
The people were all dozing n when the 
ili came up, and the thought 


“The day broke very fine, and the whole 


country was an uninterru tract of vine- 
ards. We -at e to breakfast, and 
yo to change where we found a 
little café, the of which was very 


after 


who lent us a huge Et 


bought a bottle of wine, ‘ Burgun 
for threepenee. When we got 


over and over again, and some questionable 
fish, We recommended him to buy a pie, but 
he said he did not like to—it looked so. Then 
they wanted to see the Public Walk, with a 
view of the Alps, and tae Cathedral, and 
other things that we had told them of; but 
just then order was given to take their 
pon oe to be the gainers. 

e new diligence had aA ag adise of 
banguettes—very i with no seat, 
but full of straw, so that we could lie down at 
full length, with our heads out in front, We 
invited the conducteur to dinner again, with 
the driver, from German sausage and cold 
duck—a perfect festival laid in at Dole. In 
return, the driver, who lived at Poligny, made 
us sup with him when we there. We 
had haricot beans, soup, thick slices of 
mutton broiled, and waited so long at it that 


the passengers impatient, but they could 
not go on until po sae ve aa teerd. 
Then we began slowly to climb the Jura, and 


this crawling pace was kept up all night. 

“We got out to walk early, taking short 
cuts between the zigzag roads up the moun- 
tain, and got to Les Rousses, on the summit 
of the Jura, about seven o'clock, where we 
had breakfast literally in the clouds. The 
conducteur told us if we left him to 


y he 
would get everything for half price, which he 
did. From Les oy we re to descend. 


The road is beautifully hard and smooth, 
winding in all directions, with little stones all 
the way to wark it from the precipice. A 
sudden turn of the road brought to sight the 
famous view deseribed by Rousseau, and so 


the gains of travelling on foot 
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quite within the last century. The Mer de 
Glace came into notice from an excursion of 
the oriental traveller, Dr. Pococke, in 1743. 
De Saussure, the naturalist and geologist, 
ascended Mont Blane in 1787, Jacques Bal- 
mat, the guide, having been the first to reach 
the summit the previous year. The story of 
Balmat’s first success, and his final catas- 
trophe, are remarkable :— 


BALMAT’S FIRST AND LAST ADVENTURE. 


“It so happened that one of Paccard’s party, 
then on an exploration of the mountain, named 
Jacques Balmat—who appears just at this 
time not to have been very popular in the 
valley—had presented hin self without invi- 
tation, and followed them against their will. 
When they turned to descend they did not 
tell this poor man of their intention. Being 
on unfriendly terms with them, he had kep 


ursue his search, he ordered twelve mules to 
laden with the river grit and driven to 
Geneva. Old Jean Pierre Tarraz provided 
the mules, and Balmat was their conducteur on 
the occasion. He atttached so great an im- 
portance to the object of this caravan, that 
nothing afterwards dissuaded him from the 
notion of some enormous fortune that De 
Saussure made in consequence ; and from that 
time on but one thought oceupied his mind— 
that of seeking for gold. He explored, alone, 
some of the most dangerous solitudes of the 
Alps, and at last died alone amongst them. His 
baton, with a broken cord attached to it, was 
found at the edge of an enormous crevice by 
some chamois hunters, but nothing more was 
ever known respecting his fate.” 


Women have since ascended Mont Blane. 














“ Mile. d’Angeville was the second female 


t| Who reached the top. Her courage is re- 


aloof; and, whilst stopping to search for | ported to have been very great. She refused 
some erystals under a rock, he lost sight of | all assistance from Mr. Stoppen’s party, and 
them, just as the snow began to fall, which | when on the summit, made the guides lift 


ly | once crossed, the 


rapidly obliterated their traces. 

“The storm increased, and not daring to 
expose himself to the dangers of a solitar 
descent in the darkness, he resolved to spend 
the night, alone, in the centre of this desert of 
ice, and at an elevation of fourteen thousand 
feet above the level of the sea! 

“He had no food, and was but poorly clad ; 
night was rapidly coming on, and the frozen 
flakes fell more heavily every minute. He 
therefore got under the lee of one of the 
rocks, and contrived to heap up against it 
sufficient snow to form a kind of niche, into 
which he crept, and blockaded himself as well 
as he was able from the storm. And there— 
an atom on the ghastly and immeasurable 
waste of eternal frost, that extended on every 
side around him, in awful, unearthly silence, 


unbroken by any sound from the remote living | 


world—half dead already from the piercing 
cold, and with limbs inflamed and stiffened by 
the labor he had already undergone, he passed 


the long uncertain hours of that terrible | 


night. 

“At last morning broke. Far away in the 
east Balmat saw its earliest lights rising be- 
hind the giants of the Bernese Oberland, who 
guarded the horizon; and one after another 
the Jungfrau, Eiger, and the Finsteraarhorn 
stood out bright and sharp in the clear cold 
air, The storm had cleared altogether; the 
morning was calm and mild—comparatively 
so even at that elevation; and as Balmat 

infully endeavored to move his almost para- 
fyzed limbs into action, he found that his feet 
had lost all sensation—they were frost-bitten | 
He could, however, move them, and without 
pain. The night frost had hardened the snow ; 

resently the sunlight eame down the top of 
Mont Blane to me Dome du nowt wy then, 
still keeping up his courage through every- 
thing, t is hawe filloy dotenained to de- 
vote the day to surveyin the mountain, 
and seeing if any practicable course to the 
summit presen itself on the vast and 
hitherto untrodden deserts of snow, His 


king | courage was rewarded. He found that if the 


crevices that border the Grand Plateau were 
path to the top of Mont 
Blane was clear and unbroken before him, and 
he then traced out the route, which has, with 
httle variations, been followed ever since, and 
which appears to be, beyond doubt, the only 
icable one. * * * * * 

“ Balmat’s career and death, at an advanced 
age, was somewhat remarkable. De Saussure, 
in some of his investigations, had discovered 
some grains of gold-dust amongst the 
the Arveiron e torrent which flows 


'Y | else.” 


her up on their shoulders, that she might say 
she had been actually higher than anybody 
It of course remains an adventure of 
peril and difficulty, but every season adds to 
the list of “the suecesses preserved at Cha- 
mouni.” 


THE DEATH OF SOCRATES. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF LAMARTINE. 





it of | 
aa | While, round the circle, passed the murmured 


{Continued from our last.] 


|We paused, and all was mute till Cebes 
broke 


| The silence, and in reverent accents spoke, 

As if he feared to stir the hush profound: 

“The gods forbid,” he said, “that I should 
wound 


Hope, that Divinity that leads, like Love, 


With bandaged wen our souls to bliss above! 
But sinee, like her, thou flee’st this mortal 
shore, 


And thy last words, alas, will soon be oer, 
Dear master, for my profit, not thy pain, 
Permit me to reply and ask again.” 


Benignly Socrates inclined his head, 
And Cebes to the Sage, inquiring, said : 





“The soul, thou say’st, shall live beyond the 
tomb : 

But if the soul is but a light to illume 

'Thie world of darkness, when the senses, 
drained, 

No longer yield the substance that sustained 

| The flame of this mysterious being, when 

|The torch goes out, where can the light be 

then ! 

| All is destroyed at onee, both torch and light, 

| All reabsorbed into a common night! 

| Or if the soul is, to the bodily sense, 

| What the harmonious strain our hand draws 

thence 

| Is to yon lyre,—then, when by slow decay, 

| Time’s tooth or worms, the wood consumes 

away, 

_ When the snapped cord beneath our fingers 





eri 
| And the dear instrument expiring lies, 
a 2g beneath the young Bacchanté’s 
eet, 

| Nerveless and useless, where is then the 
sweet 

Celestial harmony that dwelt there, fled? 
Are song and lyre, both soul and body, dead?” 
| The sages, at ee words, beheld the ground 
_ With pensive brow, this mystery to sound, 
ta response, alas, and found it not! 


thought : 





the ice of the Glacier du Bois—the Mer ds | 
Glace, a8 we more popularly know it. Not | 


“The lyre no more—where is the harmony f 
having the time to remain at Chamouni to | So wot 


* * * 
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And Socrates again attentively 
Seemed listening to his genius ! 


One of his hands his chin supporting, now 

The other wandered over Phedon’s brow, 

And, as along his ivory neck it strayed, 

With his blond hair in cay lightly played ; 

Then, parting with his finger one long tress 

From all the cluster that in loveliness 

Their flexile ringlets o'er his shoulders flun 

And a the very ground now, streaming, 

u J 

He played their waves upon his knees, or 

rolled 

Careless! 
gol 

And, smiling, spake like an old man divine, 

Who mixes wisdom with the festive wine! 


through his hands those locks of 


“Dear friends, the soul is not the flickering 
light 

Flung by the torch of sense across our night; 

It is the immortal eye that sees life’s morn 

Wax, wane, and sink, and day eternal born, 

And which looks calmly on, unharmed thereby, 

Weages life’s flambeau pale, and droop, and 


e, 

Fen as the mortal eye preserves its sight 

When not a ray can pierce the gloom of 
night! 

The soul is not the passing voice, the lyre 

Of sense gives forth, when passion sweeps the 
wire, 

Hers is the touch divine that makes its tone! 

The ear that hears it now exult, now groan, 

The artist all invisible is she, 

Who judges, binds and rules the harmony, 

And from the discord of the senses brings 

A musie forth, fit for celestial strings: 

The lyre may die, the sound be lost in air, 

O'er the dumb wreck the ear bends listening 
there! 

Say, Cebes, art thou satisfied !—Ah, well 

Read | the truth thy mute adieus would tell, 

Socrates is immortal! Let us, then, 

Speak of the gods above—no more of men!” 

£ 

And now the sun upon the mountains stood, 

And grazing with a ray the fields and flood, 

Magnificently bade the world adieu, 

Before he sank, to kindle up anew 

His fading strength and fading brillianey 

In the bright bosom of the Deity! 

And now the flocks descended from the 
height 

Of Taygetus; the shades of coming night 

Were creeping up Hymettus; Cytheron 

Swam in a golden ocean; crawling on 

Toward shore, the morning fisher dropped his 
sail, 

Singing his thankful song as day grew pale ; 

The woodland flute-notes borne on evening’s 
breeze, 

And these low songs, that sighed across the 


seas, 
Blind with our funeral sobbings as the light 
Of dying day blends with the gloom of night, 


“Friends, haste we, lo, the bath-hour comes 
apace | 

Slaves! pour the water in yon brazen vase! 

I would an offering pure to heaven return,” 

He said; and plunging in the murmuring urn, 

As, at the sacrifices, was the wont 

To plunge the victim in the cleansing font, 

Three times he lifted in his scooping hands 

The water, emblem of deliverance ; 

Thrice he inundated his brow and crown, 

Thrice o'er his breast he let it trickle down; 

Then, wiping with a purple veil his head, 

Perfumed his hair, and thus resuming said: 

“We forget God while we adore his traces! 

Phoebus forbid me to blaspheme the Graces, 

Hebe who pours out life in halls above, 

The scarf of Iris or the bow of Love, 





Nor Venus, chief of all, whose laughing zone, 
A sym etie chain, round worlds is p chewene, 
Eternal Saturn, nor great Jupiter, 


Nor all those gods of heaven, of earth, and 


air! 

These beings all, peopling the Olympian 
height, 

Or walking in the Elysian fields of light, 

Are images of the one God which we 

Have deified in our idolatry ; 

The scattered letters that, united, frame 

The sacred mystery of His awful name, 

ee pee wide o’er nature’s face, we 

nd, 

A shadow God has cast upon our mind! 

By such a title of divinity 

My reason bows to them adoringly, 

As I salute the sun at opening day ; 

And who, at last, shall with assurance say 

That all these gods of fable and of song, 

That heaven and hell, with all their motley 
throng, 

Are but the dreams of genius, may not be 

Steps in that bright seale of infinit 

Which separates at once, and reunites 

All ranks of being through the depths and 
heights 

Of this vast universe, those lights that shine 

With differing glory, lit by love divine. 

Who agg but that, diffused throughout the 
whole 

Immense expanse, there lives and moves a 


soul ; 
That those bright stars, thick-strown o’erhead 
are choirs 
Of living suns and animated fires; 
That ocean's groaning billows, as they roll, 
Heave on the affrighted shore an soul ; 
That in the pure and balmy air of spring, 
A heavenly spirit floats on azure wing ; 
That day is but an eye, diffusing light, 
And eve a modest beauty with veiled sight; 
And that in heaven, om earth, whate’er we 


see, 
All is intelligence, life, Deity ! 


“But, friends, believe me, by this ebbing 
breath, 

This voice so soon to cease for aye in death, 

Beyond all these visible deities, 

Beneath all nature, in the unfathomed skies, 

There dwells a something dark, a mystery, 

Proclaimed by reason and necessity,— 

Which faith alone can see, eye of the soul,— 

That am not, while worlds and ages 
roll! 

Contemporary of eternity 

And of to-day, vast as university, 

Grand in its solitude as unity ! 

Impossible to name! impalpable 

To sense! in being inconceivable 

Lies its first attribute! in space, in time, 

How deep soe’er we dive or high we climb, 

Or far and near, through present, future, past, 

Here must our journey ever end at last! 

All that you see is his omnipotence ! 

All that we think, his high intelligence! 

Force, love, truth, of all good the source 
divine, 

God of your gods! the only God! and mine!’ 


“But, evil,” Cebes said, “whose work is 
this?” 

“ Man’s own guilt only mars his perfect bliss; 

On this fall’n globe both sin and death, its 
lot, 

Are born the self-same day, God knows them 
not! 

Whether a fatal charm, a guilty fire 

Drew matter toward the soul with strong 
desire ; 

Or whether life, weaving the ties that bind 

So elosely, here, the senses and the mind, 

Filis both with wicked love,—howe’er it be, 

Their union is a mighty mystery! 
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Save —_ springs, and death by high heaye, 
At once, as remedy and chastisement, 
— the knot with pain! but at the 


Which breaks these bonds, the soul resumes 
her power 

O’er the vile elements, and soars away 

To the ethereal realms of cloudless day, 


To the bright world of happiness and ¢ 
Where virtue triumphs in immortal viewed 


Me ape 3 the way to that invisible 


Said ana “Hath thine eye then seanned it 
overt” 

—* Friends, to that world my steps are draw. 
ing near, 

More and more clearly I its music hear, 

And to behold its seenes with open eye * #” 

— What, must wef” Phedon said——« p, 
pure and die! 

There is, somewhere in the immense expanse 

To mortals inaccessible, perchance ; 

Far overhead beyond the arching skies, 

Perchance around us, here, on earth, it lies, 

Another world, a heaven, an Elysium, where 

Not a of honey glide through amber 
alr, 

Nor virtuous souls, by God alone renewed, 

Drink nectar and partake ambrosial food, 

But sainted shades, immortal spirits come 

To take the crown of earthly martyrdom! 

Neither dark Tewpe, nor the laughing height 

Of Menelus, when morning's rosy light 

Plays round it, and her breath with perfumes 


rare 

Fills all the fresh, intoxicating air, 

The vales of Hemus, nor the rich hill sides 

Where, with sweet murmurings, Eurotas glides, 

Nor yet that land, the poets’ chosen shore, 

Where the charmed traveller thinks of home 
no more, 

Not all of these can match that blest abode 

Where the soul’s daylight is the look of God! 

Where night can never come, nor night of 
death, 

Where in love's atmosphere the soul draws 
breath ! 

Where bodies that ne’er die, or die to live, 

For finer pleasures finer senses give !” 


—“What! bodies ev’n in heaven? side by 
side, 

Death ranged with life?’—“ Yes, bodies ylo- 
rified 

By the transfiguring soul, who, to compose 

ese heavenly vestments, through creation 


oes, 
Culling the flower of the elements ; 
All that is present in the world of sense, 
The tender rays of the transparent light, 
The softest tints that blend in solar white, 
The sweetest scents exhaled by eveninz flow- 
ers, 
The murmured cadences at midnight hours, 
Borne by the amorovs zephyr through the 
trees, 
Or o’er the bosom of the sighing seas, 
The flame that shoots in jets of blue and gold, 
Crystal of streams beneath a pure sky rolled, 
The purple tinge Aurora gives her sails, 
When first they flutter in the morning gales, 
The rays of tremulous stars that, imaged, 
slee 
On the cules mirror of the silent deep,— 
All, blended, form beneath her plastic hand 
A body pliant to the soul’s command, 
Aud she who, once bound down with many 4 
’Gaiust her revolted senses warred in vain, 
To-day, triumphant o'er her indolence, 
Majestically rules the world of sense, 
Creates new senses, pleasures, endlessly, 
And ee with space, time, life, creation— 


~— a 














dering fires, 
by old unquenchable desires, 
In qua of dhise” gts spirits whom she 


Had loved, from sun to sun, from sphere to 


With the com of her deathless love, 


Losing he in trackless space above, 
She flies, and when each mazy round is a 
Still in God’s bosom finds herself at last 


“Not in material things the immortal mind 
Its chaste, celestial nutriment can find ; 
Neither the nectar rolling from the cup 
Of Hebe, nor the perfume floating up 
From morning's dewy flowers that exhale 
Their stores of sweetness on the rifling gale, 
Nor the libatim in its honor shed 
Can satisfy the soul: she must be fed 
With memory, hope, love, thought, and senti- 

ment, 
These are the pure, immortal aliment 
Of her immortal being! freely given, 
In multiplying stores, M kindly heaven, 
These fruits divine her life eternalize, 
By foree of heavenly love she multiplies 
Her being, and even dares to imitate 
The primal soul, and in her turn create! 





“For souls, like bodies, have their fruitful- 
ness ; 
A wish can people a world-wilderness ; 
And as a sound by echo multiplied, 
Spreads through immensity on ee side, 
Or, as the ephemeral spark, ready for flight, 
Shall on the altar flames immortal light, 
So these pure beings, in the realms above, 
Drawn to each other with creative love, 
Across the infinite each other find, 
Meet, mingle, and perpetuate their kind. 
weer = overs! chaste transports! holy 
res! 
Where soul in soul is lost, dissolved in pure 
desires! 
If I might dare!” . . . But suddenly a sound 
Rang through the arch, the sage looked, listen- 
ing, round, 
And we all to the westward turned our eyes; 
Alas! the day was flying from the skies! 
* 7 * * 


(To be continued.) 





DR. FRANKLIN. 
(Prom the Select Works of Prenkiin, his Au- 
tobiography ; th Notes and a Memoir, Epes Sar- 
gent,” in press by Sampson & Co., 
DISPUTE ABOUT LIGHTNING RODS. 


In August, 1772, another committee of the 
y, of which Franklin was a 

member, be sae the direction So 
vernment, powder magazines at Pur- 
t, for the purpose of considering the most 
effectual means for protecting them from 
lightning. Franklin drew up a report, which 
was accepted, in which the erection of pointed 
rods was advised. A controversy, of some 
notoriety in its day, grew out of the dissent 
of ane member of this committee, a Mr. 
Wilson, who contended that the conductors 
ought to be blunt, inasmuch as if A cgi 
they would attract the lightning. To this 
Franklin replied that the was the 
very thing , for the charge is thereby 
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silently and gradually drawn from the build- | 
ing, and conveyed without danger to the | 
earth. Mr. Wilson still clung to his theory 
in regard to blunt conductors, and persuaded 
the king to change his pointed ones for blunt, 
at Buckingham House. One of Franklin’s 
friends (Dr. Ingenhousz, a member of the 
Royal Society) wrete of Wilson’s eharlatan- 

in so heated a manner, that Franklin wit- 
tily remarked: “He seems as much heated 
about this one point as the Jansenists and 
Molinists were about the five.” The follow- 
ing clever epigram, upon the subject of the 
king’s yielding to Wilson’s arguments in op- 
cance to Franklin’s, appeared about this 
time :— 


“ While you, great George, for safety hunt, 
And jE a pie oe Mg for blunt, 
The empire’s out of joint ; 
Franklin a wiser course pursues, 
And all your thunder fearless views, 
By keeping to the point.” 


WEDDERBURN’S ABUSE BEFORE THE PRIVY 
COUNCIL, 


Dr. Priestly, who was present with Ed- 
mund Burke, says that “the real object of | 
the court was to insult Dr. Franklin ;” but 
that he stood “without the least apparent | 
emotion” during the whole of Wedderburn’s 
ribald attack. The lords of the council | 
seemed to enjoy it highly, however. All of | 
them, with the exception of Lord North, | 
“frequently laughed outright” at the abuse | 
heaped upon the venerable sage, then in his | 
sixty-ninth year, whose life had been so} 
largely devoted to the advancement of the 
interests of humanity. He had been the 
zealous and vigilant champion of the politi- 
eal rights of the Colonists; and this their 
lordships could not forgive. He had insisted 
upon his countrymen’s participation in all the 
rights of Englishmen; and this their lord- 
ships were not disposed to allow. He had 
vindicated the character and courage of Ame- 
rieans ; and it was the éon among the “ here- 
ditary legislators” of England to speak of 
them as a cowardly and inferior race. It 
was not, therefore, a matter of surprise to 
anybody, that the decision at which their 
lordships arrived was adverse to the Assem- 
bly and to Franklin. The Assembly’s peti- 
tion was pronounced “ groundless, vexatious 





Hume’s amateur republicanism, he seems to 
have found it difficult, in his imagination, to 
reconcile a person’s opposition to the minis- 
try with freedom from factious motives. 


“ORD MAHON’S CHARGE AGAINST FRANKLIN. 
An aspersion upon his personal truthful- 


‘ness is contained in Lord Mahon’s recent 


History of England, based upon an apparent 
discrepaney in Franklin’s assuranee to Lord 
Chatham that “* America did not aim at inde- 
pendence,” and the statement of Josiah 


Quiney, Jr., that Franklin’s ideas were “ ex- 


tended upon the broad seale of total emanci- 
pation.” A little attention to dates would 
have satisfied his lordship, in spite of his 
strong tory bias, of the rank injustice of his 
charge against Franklin of playing “a double 
game.” Franklin’s assurance to Lord Chat- 
ham was given in August, 1774, and was 
unquestionably sincere. The letter of Josiah 
Quincy, Jr., containing the expression quoted 
to give countenance to the imputation of du- 
plicity, bears date November 24,1774. Dur- 
ing the interval between these two dates, the 
probabilities of a reconciliation between 
Great Britain and the Colonies had greatly 
diminished. A general election had taken 
place, which had given Lord North and his 
colleagues an overwhelming majority in Par- 
liament. Hopes of redress from that quar- 
ter were therefore at an end. Franklin be- 
gan to see that a contest was inevitable, and 
that “ total emancipation” must now be the 
object of the Colonists, If he had enter- 
tained contrary views a few months before, 
he entertained them in common with Wash- 
ingion, John Adams, Jay, Jefferson, Madison, 
and other foremost men of the Revolution. 
The attempt of Lord Mahon to show that 
there was any prevarication in his course is 
confuted by nctorious facts, 


FRANKLIN AT VERSAILLES. 

He appeared at this royal audience very 
simply attired, with straight, unpowdered 
hair, a brown cloth coat, and round hat. A 
crowd had collected to see him. His age, 
his venerable aspect, his simple dress, con- 
trasted with the finery around him, the recol- 
lection of his services to science and huma- 
nity, all combined to waken the utmost en- 
thusiasm of the spectators. The king re- 





and scandalous,” “ founded upon resolutions 
formed on false and erroneous. allegations,” | 
and “calculated only for the seditious pur- | 
pose of keeping up a spirit of clamor and | 
discontent” in the Province. As for Frank- 
lin, he was the next day dismissed from his 
office of deputy-postmaster for the Colonies. 
Their lordships were resolved that no effort 
on their part should be wanting to “ mark 
and brand” him as Wedderburn had recom- 
mended. The British press sedulously lent 
its aid, and public opinion was so — 
prejudiced against him, that David Hume, 
with whom he had lodged in Edinburgh, on 
the most friendly terms, wrote, under date of 
February 3, 1774, to a currespondent: “ Pray, 
what strange accounts are these we hear of 
Franklin’s conduct? 1 am very slow in be- 
lieving that he has been guilty in the extreme 
degree that is pretended ; though I always 
knew him to be a very factious man,—and a 
faction, next to fanaticism, is of all passions 
the most ata nage aang ‘-e 
he got possession of these letters! ear 
that Wedderburn's treatment of him before 
the Council was most cruel, without being in 





How is it! 


ceived him with much cordiality, charging 


ship, and expressing his satisfaction with the 
conduct of their commissioner during his 
residence in France. On his withdrawing 
from this audience, the crowd in the passage- 
ways received Franklin with renewed mani- 
festations uf welcome, and followed him for 
some distance. 


HIS INTERVIEWS WITH VOLTAIRE, 


The enthusiasm of which he had been 
the object at Versailles was renewed at Paris. 
Voltaire had recently arrived there, after an 
absence of thirty years. He was in his 
eighty-fifth year. Franklin called upon him, 
and was received with evident pleasure. 
Voltaire at first accosted him in English ; but, 
, having lost the habit of speaking it, he re- 
sumed the conversation in French, adroitly 
remarking, “1 could not resist the temptation 
of speaking for a moment the language of 
Franklin.” The Philadelphia sage then pre- 
sented his grandson to the patriarch of Fer- 
ney, and asked his blessing upon him. “God 
and liberty!” said Voltaire, raising is hands 





the least degree blameable.” In spite of 


over the young man’s head; “that is the 


him to assure the United States of his friend. - 
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only benediction appropriate to the grandson 
of Franklin.” 





A few days after this interview, the same | small sh 


parties met at the Academy of Sciences, and 
were placed side by side. The sight of 
these distinguished old men elicited another 
outbreak of Parisian enthusiasm. The cry 
arose that they should embrace. They stood 
up, bowed, took each other by the hand, and 
ke. But this was not enough. The 
clamor continued. “II faut’s embrasser a la 
Francaise” was the cry; whereupon the 
kissed each other on the cheek, and not till 
then did the tumult subside. The scene 
was classically compared by the Jitterateurs 
of the day, to “ Solon embracing Sophocles.” 
Voltaire lived only a month after this second 
encounter with his American contemporary. 


FRANKLIN IN LOVE IN HIS OLD AGE. 


He had an especially affectionate regard 
for Madame Helvetius, whom he called “ Our 
Lady of Auteuil,” and who came every week 
to dine at least once with him and his little 
colony at Passy. He had lost his wife in 


1779, and, notwithstanding his seventy-six | dem 








years, he made a proposition of marriage to | 


adame Helvetius, shortly before the close 
of the war. But she had refused the hand 
of Turgot, and did not accept his. Franklin 
thereupon wrote her a letter, which is a 
model of wit and grace, 


ACQUAINTANCES IN FRANCE, 


In the society of Madame Helvetius, his 
acquaintance was sought by the chiefs of 
the eneyclopedists, D’Alembert and Diderot, 
the latter of whom was atheistical or deisti- 
eal according to the state of his health or 
the weather; a writer who, while he assailed 
religion, was. careful to give his children a 
religious education. Here, also, was intro- 
duced to Franklin the celebrated Turgot, 
who wrote the Latin epigraph,* thenceforth 
attached to so many engravings of the 
American sage :— 

“Eripuit colo fulmen sceptrumque tyrannis.” 

The Latin line seems to have been sug- 

ested by the following, from the “ Anti- 
ucretius” of the Cardinal de Polignac :— 


“Eripuitque Jovi fulmen Pheeboque Sagittas.” 


} 


| 





| 


| 





work of many able and brave men, wherein 
it is sufficient honor for me if I am allowed a 
are,” 


AMUSING MISAPPREHENSION. 


Franklin spoke French but indifferently, 
and his pronunciation was defective. He 
told John Adams that he was wholly in- 
attentive to the grammar, Madame Geofftin, 
to whom, in his visit to France in 1767 or 
1769, he brought a letter from David Hume, 
reported that she could not initiate him into 
the language. Notwithstanding his advanced 
age when he established himself at Passy, 
he lived to make a great improvement in 
speaking French, and to enjoy it perfectly 
in the hearing. In the year 1779 he read a 
paper on the Aurora Borealis to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, in which he 
traced the phenomenon to electrical agencies, 
At times he would be led into amusing mis- 
apprehensions, through his difficulty in 
understanding the language when uttered 
with rapidity. On one occasion, being pre- 
sent at a sitting of the Lyceum or the Aca- 
y during the delivery of a lecture, and 
not distinctly understanding the French that 
was spoken, he thought, in order not to be 
wanting in politeness, that every time he saw 
Madame de Bouflers give signs of approba- 
tion, he would applaud; but he afterwards 
found that, without anoying. it, he had ap- 
plauded most vigorously those 
which had been complimentary to himself. 


CONVERSATJONAL POWERS, 


His features were an index of the good 
temper, amenity, cheerfulness and affability 
which were his characteristics. John Adams 
represents him as taciturn on committees and 
in Congress. In society he was far from 
being loquacious; but no one possessed a 
more entertaining fund of conversation, or 
used it more happily on fitting occasions. 
Childhood, that “best detector of a gentle 
heart,” was ever welcome to his knee. For 
the young, his manners and his words of 
sage advice and pleasantry had an indeseri- 
bable charm. Sir Francis Romilly, when a 
young man, called on him at Passy (1782) 
with a friend. “Dr. Franklin,” he writes, 
“was indulgent enough to converse a good 


And this would seem to have been partially | deal with us, whom he observed to be young 


borrowed from the “ Astronomica of 
nilius :”"— 


Ma- 


“ Eripuit Jovi fulmen viresque tonandi.” 


HIS MODESTY. 
“ Such was the steady modesty of his nature, 
however, that he experienced more embar- 
rassment than gratification from Turgot’s 
brilliant compliment. ‘To a poetaster of the 
day, Felix Nogaret, who applied to him for 
his opinion on a French translation of Tur- 
got’s verse, he replied :— 
“ Passy, 8th March, 1781. 

“Sm: I received the letter you have done 
me the honor of writing to me the 2d instant, 
wherein, after overwhelming me with a flood 


of compliments, which I can never hope to | 


merit, you request my opinion of your trans- 
lation of a Latin verse that has been applied 
to me. If I were, which I really am not, 
sufficiently skilled in your exeellent language 
to be a judge of its poesy, the supposition of 
my being the subject must restrain me from 
any opinion on that line, except that it aseribes 
too much to me, especially in what relates to 





men Very desirous of improving by his con- 
versation. Of all the acai persons 
whom, in my life, 1 have chanced to see, Dr. 
F., both from his appearance and his conver- 
sation, seemed to me the most remarkable. 
His venerable, patriarchal appearance, the 
simplicity of his manners and language, and 
the novelty of his observations—at least, 
the novelty of them at that time to me—im- 
pressed me with an opinion of him as one 
of the most extraordinary men that ever ex- 
isted.” 
CLOSING YEARS OF HIS LIFE. 


Very beautiful is the spectacle of the clo- 
sing years of Franklin’s long and laborious 
life. Though not without his share of phy- 
sical infirmities, he retained his lively interest 
in public affairs, his warm, social and domes- 
tic sympathies, his amenity and serenity of 
temper, his active and vigorous intellect, his 


| abiding faith in another and a better life. 
| He seems to have realized the wish expressed 


' 
i 


in another's behalf by Wordsworth :— 


the tyrant; the revolution having been the | « Thy thoughts and feelings shall not die, 


Nor leave thee, when gray hairs are nigh, 
A melancholy slave ; _ 








*™ He snatched the lightuing from heaven, the sceptre 
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But an old age, serene and bright, 
And lovely as the Lapland night, 
Shall lead thee to thy grave.” 


His correspondence at this time, ; 
vivacity, humor, justice of thought, ted - 
y relianve on Providence which it exhibits, 
is a model of style and mood, 


IMPO CE OF NA 

RTA RANCH OF EDUCATION E 4S A 
(A Paper read by Profesor S: 8. HatpeMman before 

American at its meeting nt = 

present year at 


As the end of education is to afford the 
pupil the results of our own knowledge, the 
aggregate of which is made up of the com- 
bined information, experience, and research 
of our predecessors and contemporaries, it js 
necessary to inquire into the proper mode of 
facilitating its acquisition. 

In mental, as in mechanical processes, 
attention is of great importance ; and mathe. 
matics developes the power of undivided 
attention, especially when combined with 
mental arithmetic, in which the successive 
steps in a solution will be lost if the mind is 
not kept rigidly to the question in hand. 

Memory is another important element in 
acquiring knowledge, and is developed in the 
study of languages, whether ancient or 
modern. The faculties of attention and 
memory are weakened by desultory read. 
ing; especially the fragmentary reading of 
newspapers as distinguished from books, re- 
sulting in a frittering away of the mind, which 
should not be permitted whilst pupils are 
under training—for as they are not interested 
in the condition of the markets from day to 
day, a monthly outline of current events is 
quite sufficient for them. 

But the most important faculty is that 
which 1s usually overlooked in systems of 
education, namely, the judgment, without 
which the highest grade of education in 
other respects is of little account, and tends 
to develope in the educated world those 
monsters which become the laughing stock 
of the illiterate on account of their obvious 
qualities. 

Two human faculties are antagonistic, the 
judgment and the imagination; and that 
which is the most capable of taking care of 
itself is fostered, whilst that which requires 
every aid to perfect it, is neglected. The 
judgment is to be cultivated by the study of 
physical and natural seience; the imagina- 
tion thrives on fiction; the former deals 
with rigid truth, the latter with slipshod 
falsehood. 

Natural science taught practically, where, 
for example, a pupil is made to classify 4 
plant, and make out its name, step by step, 
ou seientic principles, with a rigid applica- 
tion of modi to things, avoiding the com- 
mon and imaginative errors of mistaking 4 
petal or a bract for a leaf, merely because it 
may look like a leaf—all this will foster 
habits of caution, truth seeking, and correct 
observation, and give a power of comparison 
in color, form, size, and other qualities. 

The imaginative element draws conelu- 
sions from a hasty view, little or no trouble 
being taken to ascertain the truth of this 
view, and thus error is made to pass for 
truth, until we are finally so far corrupted 
that we are indifferent as to whether what's 
served up to us is true or not. Poets have 
the credit of being close observers of nature, 
and amongst them, Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge have a high position, yet in traveling 
together it once became necessary for the 





















unharness their horse, in which they were 
v cceseful, “until” they came to the collar, 
whieh all their efforts could not remove, and 
they were finally aided by a passing girl, 
who naturally p the widest part of the 
collar opposite the widest part of the horse's 

when the difficulty vanished. 

It is doubtful whether imagination, like 
art, is a mark of refinement ; for it exists in 
the most unrefined condition of society, 
whilst the higher faculties are not developed 
until a late period—and chiefly through the 
war element, which Oken terms the highest 
of the arts. But wage er keeps the mind 

nations from ng, it is an ex- 
nt mode of education, which, however, 
as civilization advances, enables them to em- 
ploy the faculties thus developed to the pur- 
suits which peace fosters. . 

Byron, one of England’s most gifted poets, 
says of this over-fed parasite imagination :— 
tt is the fashion of the day to lay great 
stress upon What they call ‘imagination and 
invention” the two commonest of qualities. 
An Irish nt, with : little whisky A 
head, will imagine and invent more than 
pa furnish for the modern poem.” 
Coleridge says—“ Poetry is not the proper 
antithesis to prose, but to science. Poetry is 
0 to science, and prose to metre. e 
proper and immediate object of science is the 
acquirement, or communication of truth; the 
proper and immediate object of poetry is the 
communication of immediate pleasure.” 

Nature is sufficiently full of wonders to 
afford room for literary delectation in deseri- 
bing it, but unfortunately, those who are 
acquainted with them, write to instruct, 
whilst those who write to amuse are not ac- 
quainted with God-created facts, and like 
king Alphonso, virtually think themselves 
competent to have given the Almighty some 

hints in the construction of the Uni- 
verse. There are poets whose writings are 
deservedly admired by the vast herd of plea. 


sure seekers, who are better able to appreciate | Qu 


superficiality than accuracy; who are better 
pleased with a plausible lie than a plain 
truth, and would admire the ingenious inven- 
tions of a dishonest horse dealer, more than 
those which are illustrated by improved 
machinery ; the result of the deep thought 
of practical men, who have happily escaped 
the trammels with which the cultivation of 
their imagination would have swaddled their 
— - 

popular English poet, one Montgomery, 
has produced = poem styled the Pelican 
Island, in which he introduces the Nautilus 
as coming to the surface of the water, and 
there unfolding its sails, and sailing on the 
surface. He says :— 


“Light as a flake of foam upon the wind, 

Keel upwards from the deep emerged a shell, 
Shaped like the moon ere half her hofn is 
Fraught with young life, it righted as it rose, 
And moved at will along the yielding water. 
The native pilot of this Tittle bark 
Put out atier of oars on either side, 

Spread to the wafting breeze a twofold sail, 
And mounted up glided down the billow, 

In happy freedom, pleased to feel the air, 

And wander in the lnxury of light.” 


Upon this it may be remarked, that the 
poet had just kowledge enough to mislead 
him. He knew of the Nautilus inhabiting 
the Pacific, and that the ancients spoke of the 
Nautilus as sailing, and consequently trans- 
ferred the peculiarities of the Mediterranean 
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animal to a different genus, inhabiting the | ficial pretenders, inventors of useless patents, 
Pacific, without the indefinite “ twofold sail ” | expounders of false reforms, educated people 
of the Argonauta of the Mediterranean, | who were never taught to reason, with their 
whose two broad arms are not, and cannot heads turned by tables under imaginary 
be used as sails. The poet commits a spiritual influence, or, as a more intelligent 
greater blander than that of a fish woman class who have pretended to study Natural 
who would mistake a shad for a herring, un- | Philosophy at college, say—the electricity of 
der the influence of the poetic stimulant to | the human body—proving that the latter are 
which Byron gives the credit of developing | a8 ignorant of the phenomena of electricity, 
imagination and invention. as the former are of spirits. We flatter 

It would be difficult to find an American ourselves upon our intelligence, yet we have 
slave, so ignorant as to confound a weasle seen almost the entire newspaper press— 
with a rabbit, yet a favorite English poet | that index of the public mind—giving ere- 
speaks of the otter as an animal of the dence to the unphilosophical, but (to the 
beaver kind. The otter and beaver are more | ignorant) plausible explanation of the appa- 
unlike than a cow and a deer, a rabbit and | ratus to produce the Paine light; in which, 
a porcupine, or a hog and a rhinoceros. | according to Professor Henry, the prominent 
Another poet lays his srene in Brazil, and as | features of its tremendous power was in- 
there are pine trees in England, he imagines creased weakness. Do not imagine that all 
or invents them for a country where the are to have credit who du not believe in 
Almighty did not place them, thus carrying | these things, for if they could give no proba- 
out Aphonso’s idea. ble reason for their unbelief, their ignorance 

Coldsmith’s Animated Nature is exten- | is no less than that of those who supposed 
sively read by people of literary taste who | there was sufficient evidence in its favor, 
wish to know something of nature, although | and in other cases the unreasoning doubter 
the very fact of his having a “cultivated | might happen to doubt against the truth. 
imagination” should make the reader suspi-| The gross but imaginative superstition of 
cious of his ability to execute such a task. | astrology and fortune-telling are confined to 
Yet the man who describes a tortoise as | no grade of society, and even the intelligent 
belonging to the same elass as a crab, wishes | class is sometimes degraded by the names of 
to have the approbation of naturalists because | ignorant, venal or deluded members attached 
he read extensively—instead of observing, | to recommendations of quack medicines, 
and when he did read, could not profit by the | especially if the imposter who compounds 
= of Linneus. But this did not prevent | them has at some period of his life been a 

. Johnson from saying that Goldsmith | regular physician. 
ornamented everything he touched. Some educationists would have faith in 

The Zoophites are regarded as insects by | the word of the master, the basis of instruc- 
most cultivators of belles lettres, as in Mrs. | tion—a view which, if practised upon, would 
Sigourney’s poem of the Coral Insect; and | reduce the world to barbarism, especially if 
Montgomery’s ideas of them are called the teacher should be of the imaginative 
“night-mare dreams” by the first of Ameri-| school. This doctrine is only true in 
can naturalisis. If those whom Pope styles theology, where the All-wise is the teacher ; 

Of all weaiillind the erentiires mocet sheard” but if it be extended to other departments, 

: r¢, | when the pupil enters the world, or pursues 

and Byron the “poetical populace,” and | his studies in after years, and finds perhaps 

evedo “a strange generation of buffoons,” | that his teachers sometimes taught error, 

if these want an oceanic insect, why don’t | he will be likely to doubt their judgment in 

they poetise the genus Halobates, which js | favor of religion, as well as their scientific 

most remarkable in being found running | views—a contingency which no system of 
over the waves of mid ocean, perhaps at the | education should foster. 

very place where the Pelican Island should; In colleges and high schools it must fre- 

have been ? quently happen that different views are held 

In an educational institution, in a room of | by several instructors, and the subjects can- 
50 or 60, including a class studying that | not be divided to prevent interference. For 
abstruse book, Butler’s Analogy, i have | example, the professor of natural history 
known the question to be asked—* How | may give a theory of the functions of an 
many feet has a fly?” to which about half | animal organ, different from that of the pro- 
a dozen ventured a reply, which in every fessor of chemistry ; the professors of natu- 
case was incorrect. Ido not wish to mag- ral philosoph f and mathematics might 
nify the importance of knowing such a fact,| recommend different formulas—one may 
but I do insist upon a habit of correct obser- | be a whig and the other a democrat—one 
vation, that would prevent us from going | set have faith in medicine, another in its 
through the world without using our eyes. | counterfeit. 

The useful art of drawing natural objects | | What becomes of faith in the master here? 
under strict criticism would tend to correct | Some will say, the teachers ought to consult, 
such errors, and on this account it should be | and determine what should be taught, and 
taught to every one, first from natural ob-| when they cannot agree, be silent. But 
jects, then from memory, and finally minute | scholastic tuition is the commencement of a 
descriptions of such objects should be made, | wider field in the world at large, upon which 
sometimes with, and sometimes without the | the pupil will soon enter. When there, he 
model. A pupil unused to drawing maps from | will find heterogeneous views not only on 
memory, may bound States, and repeat long | abstract subjects, but in the science of ob- 
details with an accuracy which would seem to | servation, and his judgment must be cultiva- 
depend upon definite ideas of geographical | ted to enable him, not only to go with a 
position, which, however, if put to the test | given current, but to observe new phenomena 
of ext raneous drafting, will usually be | and make more perfect generalizations of old 
found to be very crude. ones, ‘ : . 

Education should teach us to think,| Mathematics keeps its votaries so perfectly 
not to imagine. The prominence given to | in the proper track, that they are not generally 


imagination crowds the world with super- good investigators where observation and 
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judgment are required, and we consequently 
find that mere mathematicians are generally 
not remarkable for making logical deduc- 
tions in general science, although mathe- 
matics is the most logical of the sciences. 
It is only when the mathematician cultivates 
the sciences of observation that we see the 
triumphs of the human mind, as in astro- 
nomical research ; where minute observation, 
careful manipulation, exact comparison, and 
profound judgment, are brought into action. 
Research in other branches of natural phi- 
losophy, in mechanies, engineering, natural 
history and chemistry also bring the 
reasoning powers into activity, and afford 
facilities to a much greater number of in- 
quirers. I say research, for this is necessary 
to develope the mind. It is not only neces- 
sary to show experiments, but to let the 
pupil make them occasionally, and draw 
whatever deductions they afford. 

Education is the drawing out of the mind, 
partly by informing, suggesting observation, 
eliciting inquiry, and directing through 
proper channels to accurate results. Let the 
pupil be led to the elementary principles of 
natural philosophy without books, according 
to the plan of Miss Edgworth, and he will 
discover the mechanical powers, and de- 
velope, for example, the theory of the screw. 
In chemistry, let him occasionally make an 
easy analysis, weighing its products and cal- 
culating the results. Let him not only be told 
the distance of the sun, but how its distance is 
ascertained, and by what means we know that 
the planet Jupiter is more distant from the sun 
than Venus ; and in case a pupil remains a suf- 
ficient time in a schoo] of the higher grade, 
let the phenomena, which a planet presents, 
be followed through a cycle, and the results 
noted, Let him learn manual dexterity in 
the use of tools, and become acquainted 
with the details of machinery. Let him col- 
leet shells, or plants, or minerals, and deter- 
mine their classification, and above all, let 
him know what vast fields of investigation 
and diseovery are open to all who by correct 
habits of research are able to enter upon 
them. 

There is an idea painfully working its way 
into the skulls of the literary public, that the 
people are not satisfied with the mental food 
which amuses, but does not inatruct them; 
and literary magazines are found containing 
a scientific article occasionally. Here is a 
magazine for July, 1853, having an article 
on shells, which under the garb of truth, 
and with some admitted facts, is in the main 
a tissue of absurdities, containing views 
never held by any conchologist. Vet the 
article is founded upon extensive reading, 
and rare authorities, but what use is biblio- 


graphical research, if the compiler is too | 


ignorant to use it? 

Here then is a magazine with the enor- 
mous cireulation of 125,000 copies, and 
therefore with power to furnish amusement 
in literature and instruetion in science, de- 
basing the latter and cheating its readers 
like the almanacs of the nostrum venders. 


Here the anonymous author and editor. 


appear on the same mountebank platform of 
ignorant and. eredulous presumption; the 
author in preparing his literary hair expecto- 
rants, or wooden nutmegs, and the editor in 
circulating them. Fortunately the admis- 
sion of an article so false, and yet so readily 
verified or exposed, shows that the editor's 
opinion on anything beyond the style of a 
bonnet or cut of a gaiter is worthless, how- 











| parallel. 


ever finely he may write; and that conse- 
quently, he may as well appropriate articles 
from unacknowledged sources, thus b 


a rule of common honesty in science 
literature; and seated on his sho 
continue to stuff his band-box with these 


tatters snipped and cabbaged from unmen- 
tioned pattern-books; giving a pleasing 
variety to the clip of his shears, in practising 
his trade of literary man-milliner on the 
caps, flounces, and dress patterns of his 
fashion cuts, 

In the article in question, it is stated that 
“the greater number are possessed of ten- 
tacula or feelers at the extreme end of 
which are found the eyes.” These eyes 
ean be “ withdrawn and hidden in the we 
Few mollusks can withdraw the tentacles, 
and few have the eyes at their extremity. The 
Nautilus is said to have sails, but the num- 
ber is not stated. The genuine pearl mus- 
sel is placed in the wrong genus, and it is 
stated to inhabit the West as well as the 
East Indies. Species, specimen, and variety 
are confounded. He says, incorrectly, that 
the Argonauta can relinquish its shell and 
move about without it, an assertion which is 
made in regard to snails in one of our school 
books. The Echini, which are radiate animals, 
are classed with the mollusea. The opereu- 
lum of univalves is said to be a protection 
against winter (although the cold could pen- 
etrate the shell) and against evaporation, 
although most of the operculate species are 
marine and abundant in the tropics, The 
skin is confounded with the mantle, and this 
is said to close a bivalve shell which is men- 
tioned. 

Putnam’s, a better magazine, is not free 
from error in natural science. In vol. 1, p. 
572, for May, 1853, there.is a well-written 
article on les, which gives the eral 
reader a high opinion of the know] and 
research of the author. Yet he speaks of 
the Halietus Washingtonii as “the largest 
and most powerful of all the true eagles,” 
and mentions “that noble collection, the 
Lyceum of Natural history at Philadelphia.” 
This author cannot be an ornithologist, or 
he would not have misnamed the finest col- 
lection of birds in existence, and confounded 
an institution in Philadelphia with one in 
New York. As well might an educated 
American confound the colleges of Yale and 
Harvard. 

In contrast to these, I will call attention to 
the Massachusetts Teacher for January, 
1850, containing an article by Professor 
Agassiz, on the “Importance of the study 
of Natural History as a branch of elementary 
education.” 

I wish to see imaginative studies not ex- 
cluded, but directed to more truthful results, 
and kept in proper subordination, until the 
habits, principles and tastes of the young 
are confirmed in studies which are more 
arduously required. The fact that twenty 
novels or poems are written and read, to 
one history or book of travels, is sufficient 
evidence of the over cultivation of the 
imagination in the education of the pre- 
sent race of adults, yet | do not pro- 
scribe them, nor frivolity, caricature, nor 
even superficiality, amongst those who can- 
not be expected to aim at anything higher 
after the habits of life are fixed. The com- 
mon circulating library is as much frequent- 
ed by one class of society as the bar-room is 
by another, and the two run a remarkable 
Thus, Sue furnishes the literary 
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brandy, Scott the whisky, Byron the gin 
Moore the wine, Thackera mo soda Water, 
Dickens the beer, and Headley the dish 


The Stygian stream of ink must, the 
fore, flow on, amusing, exciting, flattering, 
abusing or us, through the instry. 
mentality of that Literature which Carlyle 
characterizes as “a perfect Babylon, the 
mother of abominations, in very deed 
making the world drunk with the wine of 
her iniquity.” 








MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 


— Madame de Staél, one night expatiating 
on the merits of the French language, and 
illustrating her meaning by the word “ sent. 
ment,” which has no exact equivalent jn 
English, Lord Palmerston answered her that 
we had a phrase which to a nicety expressed 
the “sentiment” of the French,—namely, 
“°Tis all my eye and Betty Martin.” Y 


— The best guide at Waterloo is said to be 
one Sergeant Munday. Mr. Dickens, it appears, 
conjointly with another gentleman, secured the 
sergeant’s services a short time since for going 
over the field. The srt SP unconscious 
of his patron’s name, rattled away with the 
utmost loquacity and earnestuess for a con- 
siderable period, when he suddenly came to a 
pause as if to recollect himself a little. “ Well, 
sergeant,” exclaimed Dickens’ friend, “J ad. 
mit you can chatter away pretty fast, but 
you're certainly not able to wag that tongue 
of yours as quickly as this gentleman can 
write.” With that, Munday glanced over his 
shoulder at the notes the other gentleman was 
taking, and found them to be written in a 
hieroglyphic shorthand, By the next week's 
post a pamphlet was presented to thef[intelli- 
gent sergeant, which proved to be a number 
of “ Household Words” containing a promi- 
nent article, headed “A Day at Waterloo,” 
wherein Munday is much extolled. 


— We find the following startling stanzas 
(evidently from a neat and practised hand) 
in the New York Atlas :— 


“THE SWEDENBORGIAN STOREBOY TO HIS LADY 
LOVE. 

“I’m a pale knight of the yardstick ; a pensive 
counter boy ; 

Yet strange to say, dear Mary Jane, I have my 
stock of joy : 

To sell off broadcloth by the piece, and buttons 
by the card, 

Beneath the sunshine of your smile, ah! who 
ean ¢all it hard! 


My notions ners with Swedenborg’s, that in 
the world of bliss 

We shall have the same employment that we've 
pursued in this ; ; 

And I feel ‘uncommon proud’ to think that 
when Death’s shears have riven ; 

The threads of my existence, I shall clerk it up 


in Heaven. 


Hardly had I closed my shutters, and my eyes 
the other night, 

When a vision boosted me aloft some distance 
out of sight, ’ 

Where the blessed angels all wear veils, with- 
out t of sex, 

And the gas burned so infernal bright that 
had to wear green specs, 


Cherubs and angels I beheld, all in their 
happiest m ¥ 
And clothed in shining garments, the highest 

style of goods— a 

But, ok! it thrilled my inmost soul, within that 
bright abode, 

To see thy image, Mary Jane, attired a/a mode! 














T 
The splendid gown you wore was made of 


tig yt 





to show ; i 
The = 
"Twas gathered up so artist like, that the sight 
The cap was of a kind 
down here, 
Less tangible than gossamer or an undefined 
The poo’ of it was fancy stuff, and the front 
iece set with stars 
That glimmered, by my buttons! like the very 
blaze of Mars. 


‘ 0 could these angels visit us, poor devils on 
3 ee? ta H h th 

Cried I, in sudden eestacy, ‘How muc ey 
would be worth ; ; 

Sure that’s the good time coming, and when it 
does come, I 

Shall have some proper customers, and dry 
goods will be high.’ 


‘Not so, my friend,’ said Gabriel, ‘that surely 
cannot 

‘Twould be going down the sliding seale a 
little too ancy A ; 

But, at a future day, if you'll escort your 
lady up, 

I'll seek some location where you may keep 
your shop. 


of crape I never saw 


‘You can also trade below stairs, and if you 
so incline, 

Transact a trifling business on the Devil’s own 
confine ; 

And though his customers thus far have, in the 
long run, failed, 

You ean cheat him out of everything save 
what has been entailed.’ 


Then said I, ‘ When I’m promoted to stand near 
Heaven’s : 

What — opportunities there'll be to 
speculate ; 

And, among the wondrous systems that shall 
roll before my view, 


I may the high-priced system hold fast till all 
is blue! 


‘Won't it be extra superfine listening to angels 
harps, 

To measure muslin to the saints, and sell them 
blunts and sharps, 

To have a long »ecount with them throughout 
the eternal year, 

Won't it, my jewel, make the joys of Heaven 
doubly dear ? 4 

And sweeter than my stipend is the thought 
that, in the skies, 


Lovers shall be to lovers joined, no less than 
hooks and eyes— 


That, unlike the goods we had below, our joys 
shall never Fall * me 

And, unlike our earthly prices, cannot fluctu- 
ate at all.” a. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In noticing, last week, a “Record of the 
Boston Stage,” by W. W. Clapp, Jr., we gave 
the credit of publishing to Messrs. Trcknor 
& Co, It should have been Messrs, Jasns 
Munroe & Co. 

_ Mr. S. Hvuestox, of the Knickerbocker, has 
im press, and will shortly publish, “ Harry 
Harson, or the Benevolent or,” a story 
of Life in New York: by the author of the 
Attorney.” In one volume, handsomely il- 


lustrated. 
_ Also, “January and June, or Out-door Think- 
ings, and Fire-side Musings.” By Benjamin F. 


Taylor. This will be elegantly printed and 
illustrated, and will make a beautiful volume. 
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Text Book of Agriculture, 


Intended for the use of Schools and Colleges in the 
United States ; 


By Curves Fox, Lecturer in the University of Michigan, 


and Senior Editor of the Farmers’ Companion and 
Gazette. 


THE 
SCRIPTURAL REFERENCE BOOK, | 


New and revised edition, 








Will be ready on the 15th of September, 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


REPORT OF THE RAILROAD CON- 
SPIRACY TRIAL; 
The Peeple of the State of Michigan, vs. ABE. F. Fircu 
and others. 
Also, a revised edition of 


THE LIFE OF LEWIS CASS. 
au20 tf 





HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


CURE OF A DISORDERED LIVER AND BAD 
DIGESTION, 
of a Letter from Mr. R. W. Ri 


y irkus, Chemist, 
Prescot street, Liverpool, dated 6th June, 1851. 
To Professor HoLLoway. 

Six,—Your Pills and Ointment have stood the highest 
on our sale list of Proprietary Medicines for some years. 
A customer, to whom I can refer for any inquiries, desires 
me to let you know the particulars of her ease. e had 

years with a disordered liver, and bad 
digestion. On the last occasion, however, the virulence 
of the attack was so alarming, and the inflammation set 
in so severely, that doubts were entertained of her not 
en | able to bear up under it; fortunately she was in- 
duced to try your Pills, and she informs me that after the 
first. and each succeeding dose, she had great relief. She 
continued to take them, and although she used three 
Boxes, she is now in the enjoyment of perfect health. I 
could have sent you many more cases, but the above, from 


the severit , and the cure, I think, 
speaks oo 4 favor of your atoning Is. 
(Signed) R. W. KIRKUS. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY CUBE OF RHEUMATIC FEVER, 
IN VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 
Copy of « Letter inserted in the Hobart Town Courier, 
of the \st March, 1851, by Major J. Watch. 

Margaret M‘Conn’ , nineteen years of age, residing 
at ’ Town, had ae hw ened Le id violet rheum 
atic fever for upwards of two months, which had en- 
her limbs; during this 
period she was under the care of the most eminent medi- 
cal men in Hobart Town, and by them her case was con- 





Holioway’s cel ted which consented to do, 
and in an short space of time they effected a 
perfect cure. 


CURE OF A PAIN AND TIGHTNESS IN THE CHEST 


AND STOMACH OF A PERSON 84 YEARS OF AGE. 
From Messrs. Thew & Son, Proprietors of the Lynn 
Advertiser, who can vouch for the following state- 
ment.—A 2d, 1851. 
To Professor HOLLOW ay. 

Sin,—I desire to bear testimony to the 
Holloway’s Pills. For some years I suffered severely from 
a pain and tightness in the s' 1, Which was also ac- 
companied by a shortness of breath, that prevented me 
from walking about. I am 84 years of age, and notwith- 
starding my advanced state of life, these Pills have so re- 
lieved me, that I am desirous that others should be made 
ac ,uainted with their virtues. I am now rendered, by 
their means, comparatively active, and can take exercise 
= inconvenience or pain, which I could not do 


“ @ignead) HENRY OOK, North street, 
Lynn, Norfolk. 
These celebrated Fle are ontario eficacious in 


ints. 


1 effects of 





Female Irregulari- Berotale, or King’s 





Asthma es y v 
Bilious Complaints Fevers of all kinds Sore Throats 
Blotches on the Fits Stone and Gravel 
Ski Gout Secondary Symp- 
Bowel Complaints Head-ache toms 
Indigestion Tic Douloureux 
of the Indammation Tumours 
D tion __ Liver Complaints _ Wormsof all kind 
™ ver nts orms 0} nds 
Yebility” ines” Weakness, from 
Jropsy pees whatever cause, 
Jysentery eumatism &e., &€ 
crysipelas Retention of Urine 
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a Sher e in cendiderabie saving by taking the larger 


N.B.—rections for the guidance of patients in every 
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8. D. ELWOO0OD & C0O.,, HERMANN J. MEYER, 
DEPROIT, No. 164 WILLIAM STREET, 
HAVE IN PRESS, NEW YORK, 
And will publish about the first of October, PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
THE United States Dlustrated. 


EAST, No. 2.—Containi te vi 
tive articles of the Gaphiol in Washingtons Goons 
Bridge ; Hudson City ; and the Tombs in New York. 
WEST, No. 1.—The Prairie ; Brown’s Fall; Fort Snel- 
ling; and New Orleans. 
Price 50 cents per Number. 


G2 Each subscriber to the East and West receives a 
magnificent plate, “The Battle of Bunker Hill,” after 
Trumbull, as a premium. 


Meyer’s Universum. 
VOL. Il. 


No. 1.—Containing the views and descriptions of Passaic 
Falls ; Lake Manaqua (Central America); Mary of the 
Snow (Switzerland) ; the Magdeburg Cathedral. 


Price 25 cents per Number. 


a” Each subscriber to Vol. IT. receives an historica 
picture, “The Maid of Saragossa,” as a premium, with 


the last number. jy2 2m ceow 





NO MEDICINE IN THE HOUSE! 
To the readers of the Literary World who are liable to 
SORE RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS AND SCALDS, 
TO CUTS, CORNS, AND CANCERS, 
AND TO BRUISES, BURNS, 
AND BROKEN LIMBS, 
Read the following, and remember that the 
MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT 
is in no sense an arrant cheat, but that it possesses 
EXTRAORDINARY VIRTUES. 
We assure the public that this Liniment is an 
INCOMPARABLE REMEDY, 
and we make our “assurance doubly sure” by the testi- 
mony of a “ multitude of witnesses”—by the grateful ex- 
pressions of the poor, the honest acknowledgments of 
the rich, and _ the official and professional statements of 
persons in office and of 
EMINENT PRACTISING PHYSICIANS. 
The chief ingredient of this Liniment is an Oil, sublimed 
by voleanic fire, and no article on a lady’s toilet can be 
found freer from uncleanly or refuse substances—indeed, 
the skin is only made the cleaner by its application. 
THE MUSTANG LINIMENT 

has been before the public not yt three years, and only 
recently introduced into New York and the New Eng- 
land States, yet it has already become a staple, and 
throughout the whole Eastern market it is in the great- 
estdemand. We have not as yet paid much attention to 
its introduction for other than the uses of persons afflict- 
ed and for family purposes ; and already we have nearly 
a hundred Testimonials like the following from the most 


RELIABLE SOURCES, 


showing that for 
AND OTHER 


HORSES 
it is likewise 
INVALUABLE! 

“We take great pieovare in recommending th MEXI- 
CAN MUSTANG LINIMENT to all our friends and cus- 
tomers, as the best article we have ever used for SO . 
BRUISES, SPRAINS, or GALLS in H . We have 
used it extensively, and always effectually. Some of our 
men have used it for severe Bruises and Sores, as 
well as for Rheumatic Pains, and they all say it acts like 
magic—we can only say that we have entirely abandoned 
the use of any other Liniment. 

J. M. HEWITT, 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
HARNDEN’S EXPRE 





ANIMALS 


Foreman for 


Principal Offices—Corner Third and Mar- 
ket Streets, St. Louis, and 
304 Broapway, New Yorx. 
A. G. BRAGG & Co., Proprietors. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, & CO., 

HAVE IN PRESS, 

AND WILL PUBLISH ABOUT THE 1ST OF SEPTEMBER, 

MEMOIR OF 
REV. ADONIRAM JUDSON, D.D., 
The First American Missionary to Burmah. 

By Rev. Francis Way.anp, D.D., President 

of Brown University. 


To be comprised in two volumes, duodecimo, with a 
superb Portrait finely engraved on steel. 


THE CONFLICT OF AGES ; 
OR, 


j22 ti 





THE GREAT DEBATE ON THE MORAL RE- 
LATIONS OF GOD AND MAN, 


By the Rev. Epwarp Brrcner, D.D. 
One volume duodecimo. To. be issued simultaneously 
with DR. JUDSON'S MEMOIRS. 


Bostom, July 1, 1958. jy9 ft 
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Nearly Ready. 
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Hoth. gilt edges, calf, mor. extra. 


- POETRY OF THE YEAR. Passages from the Poets | 


the Seasons. With Creatas two colored Illustrations from 7. 


drawings "by eminent artists. 1 vol, imp. 8vo. in 
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binding. 


ND MINES. A new and entirely revised edition. 2 very large vols. 8vo. | 
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. GRAY’S ELEGY. Beautifully illustrated with new and | | 9. 


original designs. 1 vol. 8vo. Printed on stout mellow-tinted paper.” 


BRANCHES. lvol. 16mo. 


In Praia: 
. THE WOMEN OF AMERICA DURING THE TIMES | 20 


pa WASHINGTON. With 24 splendidly engraved steel portraits. 1 vol. 


. THIRTY YEARS IN THE SENATE OF THE U. S. 


By H. Benton. Large 8vo. 
J. Henick, M.A., Civil Engineer 
SURRENNE. 1 vol. 12mo. 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Abridged from the large work. 1 vol. 8vo. 


. THE SPECTATOR. A new and beautiful edition, in 24. 


6 vols. 8vo. large type. 
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By his Father. 1 vol. 8vo. 
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Profusely Illustrated. 1 vol. 4to. 
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KEY TO ARITHMETIC. 
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PROF. KOEPPEN’S ATLAS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


With copious illustrative text. 4to. half bound. 


FLUSH TIMES IN MISSISSIPPI AND ALABAMA, 


By Jno. G. Baldwin. 1lvol. 12mo. 


PERKINS’ PRACTICAL 


. THE POULTRY BOOK. Comprehending the Charac- 


teristics, Management, Breeding, and Medical Treatment of Poultry. By 
W. Wingfield and G. W. Johnson. With numerous wood engravings and 
finely-colored plates. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. 


21. ONE MONTH BEFORE CONFIRMATION, Edited 


by Miss Sewell, author of “Amy Herbert.” 12mo. 


THE HEARTH-STONE; or, 


City Pulpit. By Rev. Saml. B. Osgood, D.D. 


A NEW SPANISH GRAMMAR. By Prof. de Vere. 
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PERSONAL NARRATIVES OF EXPLORATIONS 
IN TEXAS, NEW MEXICO, CALIFORNIA, SONORA, &c. By the Hon. Joun 


R. Barrett, U. 8. Boundary Commissioner ; with numerous Maps and lllus- 
trations. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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| ak Pay Lives of Distinguished Men. By Rev. . A. Buckley. Finely 40. SANDFORD AND MERTON. By Thomas Day. 
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rings Gd a new and revised edition. Kight | 
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INFLUENCE. or, The Evil Genius. By the author of | 
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Madame Guizot. Translated by Mrs. L. Burke. Llustrated by Campbell. 
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New edition, entirely revised and corrected. Eight illustrations, 416 pages. 
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KAY & BROTHER, 


LAW PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE IN PRESS, 


A TREATISE 
ON 
MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


Adapted to the Use of the Professions of Law and 
edicine in the United States. 


BY FRANCIS WHARTON, Esq, 
Author of “American Criminal Law,” etc., etc., 


AND 
MORETON STILLE, M.D. 


One volume, 8vo, 
Nearly Ready for Publication, 


PURDON’S DIGEST. 
1700 to 1853. 
8th Edition, 
A Digest of the Laws of Oeneenvanth. from the year | 
One Thousand Seven Hundred to the year One Thou- 
sand Eight Hundred and Fifty-three inclusive. 
The first four editions, by the late John Pur- 
don, Esq. The fifth, sixth, and seventh, 
by the Hon. George M. Stroud. 8th 
Edition. Revised, with Marginal 
References, Analyses of each 
Title, Foot Notes to the Ju- 
dicial Doewiens, aaa a 
New, 
Elaborate hater. 


BY FREDERICK C. BRIGHTLY, Ese, 
Author of “ A Treatise on the Law of Costs,” “ Nisi Prius 
Reports,” ete, 
One volume octavo, 


Messrs. Kay & Brother. 
CENTLEMEN: We have examined the sheets you sent us 


of Mr. Brightly’s proposed edition of Purdon’s Digest, | 
and do not hesitate to declare it as our opinion that the | 


whole plan of the book is admirable; and that its execu- 
tion, so far as we can judge by the specimen, is worthy of 
the plan. The order in which the statutes are printed, 
the morainal notes, the foot notes, and the full Analysis 

of each division, as well as the ther new features, are all 
great improvements. Mr. deserves the thanks 
of the profession, and we aut ~ se you to tender 
ours, . are wy, respectfully yours, 

Ck Chief Justice of Pennsylvania. 


ON, | _ Justices of the 


Supreme Court of 
a £0. W. W Siow app Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Jém. 18, 1853. 


t 
J 


Ji ust Published. 
TROUBAT 
ON 


LIMITED PARTNERSHIP. 


Svo., 750 pages. $5. 


A Treatise on the Law of Limited Partnership in the 
United States. With a copious Appendix of ame of 
eds of Limited Partnership, the Statutes of Limit- 
ed Partnership enacted by the different States, 
and Reports of all the American Decisions on 
this branch of the Law. 


BY FRANCIS J. TROUBAT, 
Of the Philadelphia Bar. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


From Chief Justice Taney.—“ One of the most useful 
books recently issued from the press.” 

From Judge Grier.—“ Mr. Troubat is entitled to the 
thanks and patronage, not only of the bar, but of all men 
of business connected with trade or manufactures.” 

From Judge McLean.—"1 am sure that the bar and 
the bench will find a valuable contribution in this trea- 
tise.” 

From Judge Wayne.—" An elementary work of merit, 
and one which was much needed.” 

From Judge Catron.—“ lt treats of a subject. now of | 
great importance throughout this country, aud which is 
constantly becoming more so.” 

From Judge Danie.— 
and the manner of its execution, cannot fail of proving 
most acceptable to the profession.” 

From Judge Sumner.—" A valuable treatise on a sub- | 
ject of increasing importance.” 

From Professor Greenleaf.—" 1 beg leave L say that | 
in these luminous commentaries on a subject hitherto so 
imperfectly understood, as Limited Partnership has been 
among us, he has conferred a lasting obligation, not only 
on the legal profession, but on the whole mercantile por- 
tion of the community.” 


vt?” K. & B. keep constantly on baed a select Stock of | 
Becks in every department of Law 


* Orders or inquiries, by letter, from Law Librar aries, | 
Merubers of the Bar, and Students, promptly attend 


KAY & BROTHER, 
Law Publishers and Booksellers, 
193 Market steet, Philadelphia. 


“The book, both_as to matter 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 


59 Washington street, Boston, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


FOOTSTEPS OF, OUR FATHE 


Localith they 9 Speen. apa oe hat pas t. s cbog 


ities and 
spicuous in the ‘strug les for Rell ligous ldberty, Se . By 
James M. Miaun. Containing Iustrations., b 


Price $1. 
MEMORIALS OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY ; 


abana + mp Sa a graphic, compact. and lar form, 
pomorable Svents of Early esiastical istory, dc. &e. 
By Rev. G. Mian, esther of Beclepias Footstey s of our Fore- 
fathers.” J with numerous illustrations. 12mo. 


THE PREACHER AND THE KING; 
OR, 
BORDALOVE IN THE COURT OF LOUIS XIV. 


Being an account of the Pulpit Eloquence of that dis- 


tinguished era. 

Translated from the Erench of L. Bulgener. Paris, 
12th Edition. With an Introduction, by the Rev. George 
Potts, D.D., New York. 12mo. $1.25. 

UNIVERSITY SERMONS, 
Sermons delivered in the Chapel of Brown University. 
By Francis Warianp, D, D. 

Third Thousand. 12mo. Cloth. #1. 

Dr, Wayland has discussed in this volume most of the 
prominent doctrines of the Bible, in his usual clear and 
masterly style; viz., Theoretical Atheism ; Bae am 
Atheism ; Moral Character of Man; Love to God; Fall 
of Man; Justification by Wares Lmpossible Pre ad 
for the Advent of the Messiah; ork of the Messiah; 
Justification by Faith; The Fall of Peter; The Church of 
Christ; The Unity of the Church ; The Du ience 
to the Civil Magistrate; also, the Recent Srdeationa in 


Europe. 
CHAMBERS’S HOME BOOK, 
OR 
POCKET MISCELLANY. 


Containing a choice selection of interesting and in- 
rusts Reading, for the old and the young. 6 vols. 
mo 
This is considered fully equal, if not superior, to either 
of the other works of the Chambers’ in interest, and con- 
tains a vast fund of the same kind of valuable informa- 
tion. Like the “ Miscellany,” it is admirabl caged a to 
the school or to the family library, fur furnishing 
variety for every class of readers. 


CHAMBERS’S REPOSITORY OF IN- 
STRUCTIVE AND AMUSING 
PAPERS, 

With Illustrations. An entirele new series, and con- 

taining original articles. lémo. 4 vols. $2. 


A TREATISE ON BIBLICAL ORITICISM; 


Exhibiting a Systematic bp of that Science. 

By Sawvet Davirson, D.D., of the University of Halle, 
author cf “ Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Tes- 
tament,” “Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment,” “Sacred Hermeneutics De- 
veloped and applied.” 

A new, revised, and enlarged edition, in two elegant 
octavo volumes. Cloth. ®. 


| THE AMERICAN STATESMAN; 
| 
| 








OR, 
Illustrations of the Life and Character of 


DANIEL WEBSTER, 
Designed for American Youth. By 
Kev. JoserH Banvarn. 
With beautiful liustrations. Price 7% eents, 
A GEOLUGICAL MAP OF THE UNITED 
| STATES, AND BRITISH PROVINCES 
OF NORTH AMERICA; 


With an Explanatory Text, Geological Section, and 
Plates of the Fossils Which characte the 
Formations. 





By JcuLes Maxrcov. 
In Preparation: 
| COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. 
18mo. With Illustrations. 
MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 
| Each volume containing beautiful IMustrations, 
MEMOIR OF JOHN PYE SMITH. 
SMITH’S THEOLOGICAL LECTURES. 

CLINTON: A Book for Boys. 

MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMATES; Or, 

the Story of My Education. By Hugh Miller. 
VILLAGE SERMONS; By Charles Kingsley. 
FIRST LINES OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS, A Sequel to the 
Anxious Inquirer after Salvation. 

GLAD TIDINGS; or, The Gospel of Peace. 
OAH AND HIS TIMES. By Rey. J. 
Munson Olmsted, D.D. 

Boston, September 2A. 


| 








WILLIAMS, STEVENS & WILLIAYs 
PUBLISHERS AND PRINTSELLERS, 


No. 253 Broadway, New York, 


Beg leaye to announce that they have now OD View at 
their Gallery, 


THE TWO SPLENDID ORIGINAL PAINTINGS 
oF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT AND HIS LITERARY 
FRIENDS AT ABBOTSFORD. 


By Tomas Paep, Esq., 
Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
In which are sntyefnees, the Le Sigtioe friends of Sir Wa) 


Henry Sis chisdite Silt Hogg, frofessor Wilson, Wil! 
poereare, Lord Jeffre s Moore, The ~ 
mpbell, Sir David Wilkie, Sir ‘William Allen, Sir 
Humphre w pere. m Gibson Loekhart, Thomas 
| ae Sir A = Fer n, Archibald Constable, 
James Penentyoe. Rev. George Crabbe. 


AND 
SHAKSPEARE AND HIS CONTEMPORA. 


RIES AT THE MERMAID CLUB. 
Introducing the following friends of Shakspeare, viz, 


Camden, Sackville (Earl of Bored), Sylvester, Selden, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, on, ohnson, Danie! 
Donne, Rale Earl of Southampton, S ir Robert Cot. 
ton, Dekker. 

W. 8. & W. are now issuing an engraving from the for. 
mer. Fav oft in_the best style of mezzotint, by John 

Faed, Es q.. of the Royal Scottish Academy, and have in 
preparation one from the latter, to be executed in the 
same style, and by the same engraver, as a companion 


CONDITIONS OF PUBLICATION, 





Artist's proofs. £8 
Proofs ‘before letter on india } paper, with wr 


Prints. bo Seabee) deo 
A liberal dnoonnt allowed on orders from the trade. 


$2 Cards of admission to the pictures will be issued 
gratis at thelr hay 


sepl7 3t 





The attention of MERCHANTS and TEACHERS isre. 
spectfully invited to the following 


VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 


DR. COMSTOCK’S 
REVISED AND ENLARGED 
Philosophy and Chemistry 


(The latter just from the Press), 


Containing all the late Moron ements and Discoveriesi2 
these Sciences, 


PROF, DODD'S 
Arithmetics and Algebra. 


Few books have met with more success than these. 
They are adapted to the School-room. 


DENMAN’S STUDENTS’ SERIES 
OF 
Reading Books, and Speller. 


Professor Page, late Ryatetvel of the New York State 
Normal School, said of the system of the author: “Its 
the best system I over saw for teaching the first pri 

ciples ef reading.” 





4. OLNEY’S 
Geographical Works. 


His Atlas and Quarto have been revised and much im- 
proved by the addition of New Maps, well engraved 0 
new 


DR. BULLIONS'S 
English, Latin, and Greek 
Grammar 


5S, 
' AND ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 
These Grammars hd , the os same general 


been By the learner as ponte fly aiding 


ALL KINDS OF BOOKS AND STATIONERY, SUITABLE 
FOR THE COUNTRY TRADE, 
For Sale, on reasonable terms, 
PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
m21tf No. 4 Cortlandt street, New York. 
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howed that, he was too | boldness and self-possession, subtlety andj self with warmth. But throughout these 
. “He was ignorant | shrewdness of intellect, tempered with strong | two volumes there is not, so far as we have 


wise for ‘ ; av er from | observed, a single hard expressi thin 
“of the art of adapting his rea- common sense to preserve the speaker | Observed, a single hard expression which Mr. 
or neste his style to the capacities and  hypercritical refinements. It demands clear- | Macaulay need wish recalled ; while there are 
” 


tastes of his hearers. 
Mr. ays intellect has little in com- 


: ’s; nor can he complain of 
po: ap oP ape reception in muy jake 
of Commons. When he rises, it is the si 
for general expectation, The lob'** 

rted, The ~ «eS are § 
dy crowded. The roe Pr po0n flashes the 


opera houses. Drowsy 
news tothe lo nod? or if they do, it is in 
mem ion. But though he is ever 
bere with light, it is a different delight 
from that which followed the great efforts of 
Fox and Sheil. You are astonished and 
charmed, rather than touched. You feel that 
the great magician views the subject from 
quite another point from that which satisfies 
almost all the other speakers. While they 
are thinking of the division, he is enforcing 
the principle. While they are weighing the 
prospects of Lord J, Russell and Mr. Disraeli, 
he is thinking of Lord Rockingham and 
Charles Townsend, or comparing Sir C. 
Wood with Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Dashwood. He is still the great essayist, 
pouring forth masses of instruction sparkling 
in the most brilliant language. It is the lee- 
ture of a professor rather than the appeal of 
an associate. He addresses himself too much 
to the imagination, and not enough to the 
passions; and thus, though he may convince 


‘ness in arrangement and expression ; a ready 
\fund of wit, or, im sefault of this, an over- 
_whelmine -«mestness of manner ; and, above 
| gii «sat readiness and exceeding keenness of 
‘apprehension—the dyzivoa of the Greek 
philosophers—that is, never for a moment at 
a loss; ever keeping watch in full armor at 
its post. It demands, also, as we have said 
before, intense sympathy with, and conse- 
on command over, the feelings of the au- 
ience: coolness, yet instantaneousness in 
planning the attack; ardor, and even pas- 
sion, in executing it, The blows must fall 
thick, heavy, rapid. The barrel must fire, re- 
volve, and fire again. Each fortress of the 
enemy must be stormed in detail, and all the 
forces at command unsparingly concentrated 
upon each. Napoleon’s well-known tactics 
are everywhere irresistible. After the battle 
of Austerlitz, an interview took place be- 
tween Savary, his ambassador, and the Em- 
| peroe of Russia. Alexander paid a just tri- 
| bute to the wonderful genius of his conque- 
ror, but contended that the French army was 
at least double his own. “Your Majesty is 
| misinformed,” replied Savary; “ our force was 
‘inferior to yours by at least twenty-five 
| thousand men. But we manceuvred much; 
-and the same division combated at many 
points.” So should it be in debate. Even 
| with a weak cause to defend, a great debater 





many instances in which he has paid graceful 
tributes to the integrity and pure motives of 
the men from whom he felt himself called 
upon to differ. 

There is a most marked similarity—evyen in 
words—between his speeches and his essays. 
If it be true that “Nature never repeats her- 
self,” then is Mr. Macaulay no true follower 
of Nature. He very often repeats himself. 
The speech of March, 1830, on the Civil Dis- 
abilities of the Jews, is the unequivocal off- 
spring of the Essay of 1829. Never was the 
identity of the parent more manifest. The 
style and the arguments are not similar but 
the sane. In his speeches and essays alike, 
Mr. Maeaulay is fond of continual ‘illustra- 
tion, whether by reference to history, or by 
allusion to matters and implements of every- 
day life. He is never more at home than 
when producing lively analogies in the style 
of Plato. His celebrated criticism of Mr. 
Gladstone’s “Church and State” is full of 
these. His speeches abound in them. 

Out of many, we will select a most cha- 
racteristie passage from his fine speech on the 
East India Bill, July 10,1833. It is far more 
elaborate and comprehensive than the one 
which he delivered a few weeks ago on the 
same subject. But the ideas will be recog- 
nised as kinsmen. We would recommend 
ithe remarks on examination tests to Lord 





and captivate the intellect, he does not storm | may often damage a formidable artagonist. | Ellenborough’s serious attention:— 


the heart, How different from the fiery fury | He is like the sword-fish to the whale. Supe- | 


of Chatham on the resistance of America, or 


| rior activity and command of weapons com- 


“It is proposed that for every vacancy in 
the civil service four candidates shall be named, 


the splendid pathos of Mr. Shiel on the Irish | pensate for inferiority in strength. The point | and the best candidate elected by examination. 
Municipal Bill! Indeed, Mr. Macaulay’s chief | of attack must never for an instant be doubt-| We conceive that, under this system, the per- 


defect as an orator is that he is two intellee- 


'ful. The onset must be incessantly sustain- 


sons sent out will be young men above par— 


tual. He speaks from an eminence, not from ed. Ifa principle is to. be laid down, if an | young men superior, either in talents or in dili- 
the level of his audience. The convictions | anecdote is to be related, it must be done | gence, to the mass. It is said, 1 know, that 


which he expresses are most sincere, but the 
are evidently the product of his understand- 
ing rather than of his feelings. He denounces 
slavery, not so much from an inward moral 
hatred of oppression, and compassion for suf- 
fering, as because his reason tells him that it 
is fatal to the rights and advancement of man, 
while his imagination draws a fearfully true 
picture of the Cera which it entails. 

If we are thus constrained to deny him the 
first rank in the noble army of the masters of 
declamation, we shall have less difliculty in 
refusing him admittance to the goodly fellow- 
ship of debaters, A great debater he assur- 
edly is not; though even in this department 
he is far from destitute of claims to our re- 
spect. Look, for example, at the skill with 
which, in his first speech on the Reform Bill, 
he replies to Sir R. Inglis’s theory of “ virtual 
representation,” and to the assertion that the 
old system “ works well ;’—* If it be said that 
there is an eyil in ¢ as change, I answer 
that there is also an evil in meg as dis- 
content.” Again, his speech on the s 
duties, in February, 1845, brilliant and tit 
masterly as it is in its general character, pos- 
Sesses, even as a debating effort, very con- 
siderable merits. But ordinarily it is other- 
Wise. His warmest admirers must admit that 
= 1s not the line in which Mr. Macaulay ex- 
cels, 


In truth, the science of debate is one of a 
most peculiar nature, and requires in its dis- 
ciples a singular combination of faculties, 
moral and intellectual, many of which, be it 
observed, are by no means the exclusive pro- 


Perty of the greatest minds. It demands 


| with the utmost brevity, and the application 
| to the point under discussion immediately en- 
| forced. Disquisition in such a case is clearly 
out of place. The object is, not to investi- 
pie truth, but to gain the speaker’s point. 
| To attain this he must admit no hesitation, 
/no compromise, no balancing of merits—we 
had almost said, no moderation. He must 
| keep his end in direet view, and strain every 
| nerve to grasp it. 

| From what we have before said it will be 
seen that Mr. Macaulay is not, in our belief, 
eminently distinguished by the possession of 
| these faculties. His mind, it is true, is essen- 
| tially critical. Messrs. R. Montgomery and 
Croker are living proofs that he is not wholly 
devoid of sarcasm. But as M. Dupleix re- 
quired the calm of the cabinet for the full 
exercise of his versatile powers, and com- 
plained that the whistle of cannon-balls inter- 
fered with the repose essential to the equili- 
brium of his intellect, so we think that Mr. 
Macaulay, as a critic, is more formidable at 
his writing-table than in the battle-field of the 
House of Commons. His brilliant wit and 
lively illustrations demand time and elbow- 
room to secure their fair development. 

There is one characteristic of these speeches 
which we must notice with much pleasure : 
they are singularly free from bitterness and 
personalities. And yet the orator has wit- 
nessed and borne a part in stormy debates. 
The Reform Bill, the ejection of his party 
from office, the credit of free trade measures 
passing to Sir Robert Peel—all these, and 
many others, are occasions on which a Whig 
might have been excused for expressing him- 








| examinationsin Latin, in Greek, and in mathe- 
matics, are no tests of what men will prove to 
be in life. 1am perfectly aware that they are 
not infallible tests; but that they are tests I 
confidently maintain. Look at every walk of 
life—at this house—at the other house—at the 
bar—at the bench—at the Church—an see 
whether it be not true, that those who attain 
high distinction in the world are generally 
men who were distinguished in their academic 
eareer. Indeed, sir, this objection would prove 
far too much even for those who use it. It 
would prove that there is no use at all in edu- 
eation. Why should we put beys out of their 
way! Why should we force a lad, who would 
much rather fly a kite, or trundle a hoop, to 
learn his Latin grammarf Why should one 
keep a young man to his Thucydides or his 
Laplace, when he would much rather be shoot- 
ing? Education would be mere useless tor- 
ture if, at two or three and twenty, a man 
who has neglected his studies were exactly on 
a par with a man who has: applied himself to 
them—exactly as likely to perform all the 
offices of publie life with credit to himself and 
with advantage to society. Whether the 
English system of education be good or bad is 
not now the question. Perhaps I may think 
that too much time is given to the ancient lan- 
guages and to the abstract sciences. But what 
then? Whatever be the languages—what- 
ever be the sciences which it is, in any age or 
country, the fashion to teach, those who be- 
come the ror proficients in those lan- 
guages and those sciences, will generally be 
the flower of the youth—the most acute—-the 
most industrious—the most ambitious of ho- 
norable distinctions. If the Ptolemaic system 
were taught at Cambridge instead of the New- 
tonian, the senior wrangler would nevertheless 
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be in general a su 


spoon, If, instead of learning Greek, we 


learned the Cherokee, the man who under- | 


stood the Cherokee best, who made the most 
correct and melodious Cherokee verses, who 
comprehended most accurately the effect of 
the Cherokee particles, would generally be a 
superior man to him who was destitute of 
these accomplishments, If astrology were 
taught at our universities, the young man who 
cast nativities best would generally turn out a 
superior man. If alehymy were taught, the 
young man who showed most activity in the 
pursuit of the philosopher’s stone would gene- 
rally turn out a superior man.” 


We think that Mr. Macaulay’s nice per- 
ception of art should have taught him that so 
many analogies heaped upon one another are 
not unlikely to dull the point of each. His 
hearers, we feel sure, would have been satis- 
fied even if the discourse on astrology and 
alchymy, lively as it is, had been omitted. But 
the whole passage is eminently characteristic, 
and the humorous introduction of Cherokee 
participles not a little happy. 

In his speech on the Ist of June last, 


which re-introduced him to Parliament, we |! 


find him quite unchanged. His fancy is as 
fertile as ever. In reply to the argument 
that the Master of the Rolls is paid to give 
his whole time to the performance of his 


official duties—that it is desirable to enforce | 
a division of labor—and that he ought not to | 


waste his time in Parliamentary business— 
the orator declares with great force :— 


“TI deny that this is an argument of any 
weight whatever. I say that the principle of 


a division of labor is ene of great value and | 


importance ; but it is one which can be most 
easily abused. You can hardly carry it too 
far in matters mechanical ; but you may easily 
earry it too far in the higher operations of 
labor and in matters of intellect. I do not 
doubt that in pin-making, as Adam Smith has 
said, the pins will be best made where one 
man makes the héad, and another cuts the 
wire, and another rolls it up, and another 
sharpens the point. But I do not believe that 
Michael Angelo would have been a greater 
painter if he had not been a seulptor. I do 
not believe that Newton would have been a 
greater experimental philosopher if he had 
never been a mathematician and a logician. 
And I do not believe that a man would be a 
worse lawgiver because he is a great judge. 
On the contrary, I believe that there 1s as close 
a connection between the functions of the le- 
gislator and those of the judge as there is be 


tween anatomy and surgery; and it would be | 


as absurd to exclude the judge from taking a 


part in legislation as it would be absurd to) 


exclude a surgeon from the practice of anato- 
my, and for ye to say, if they were look- 
ing out for the best surgeon, that they would 
have one who knew nothing of anatomy.” 


We must find room for one more passage 
as a specimen of Mr. Macaulay’s declamation 
in his younger days. It is taken from the 

sroration of his first great speech on the 

eform Bill, Mareh 2, 1831. After inveigh- 
ing with singular vehemence against the folly 
of those who, heedless of the signs of the 
times, demanded that reform should be de- 
layed : 

“Let them wait,” he cried, “if this strange 
and fearful infatuation be indeed upon them— 
that they should not see with their eyes, or 
hear with their ears, or understand with their 
heart. But Jet us know our interest and our 
duty better. Turn where we may—within, 
around—the voice of great events is proclaim- 
ing to us, Reform, that you may preserve. 


rior man to the wooden | 


_ Now, therefore, while everything at home and 
abroad forbodes ruin to ines aa Oe persist in a 
hopeless struggle against the spirit of the age, 
—how, While the crash of the proudest throne 

| of the continenv is stil] pesou ing in our ears 

| —now, while the root of « British af- 

_ fords an ignominious shelter to u.. sxiled heir 

of forty kings—now, while we see Ou avo 

side ancient institutions subverted and grede 
societies dissolved—now, while the heart of 
| England is still sound—now, while the old 

_ feelings and the old associations retain a power 

and a charm which may too soon pass away 

| —now, in this your accepted time—now, in 
this your day of salvation—take counsel, not 
| of prejudice, not of party spirit, not of the ig- 
| nominious pride of a fatal consistency—but of 
| history, of reason, of the ages which are past, 
,of the signs of this most portentous time. 
| Pronounce in a manner wo y of the expec- 
tation with which this great debate has been 
anticipated, and of the long remembrance 
| which it will leave behind. Renew the youth 

of the State. Save property, divided against 
itself. Save the multitude, endangered by 
| their own ungovernable passions. Save the 
aristocracy, endangered by its own unpopular 
ower, Save the greatest and fairest and 

most highly eivili community that ever 
| existed, from calamities which may in a few 
days sweep away all the rich heritage of so 

_many ages of wisdom and glory. The danger 

is terrible. The time is short. If this bill 

should be rejected, I pray to God that none of 
those who coneur in rejecting it may ever re- 
member their votes with unavailing regret, 
|amidst the wreck of laws, the confusion of 

ranks, the spoliation of property, and the dis- 
solution of social order.” 


It may be observed that the latter part of 
this passage is,in many respects, similar to 
the peroration of Lord sage warnhy famous 
speech in defence of Queen Caroline. 
really difficult to determine to which the palm 
should be assigned. 

We have no space for more quotations. 
Otherwise we might call the attention and ad- 
miration of our readers to the two speeches 
on the Maynooth Grant, in the first of which 
the orator states with much force his view 
of Sir R. Peel's peculiar taetics. The speech 
on the Copyright Bill is full of good sense 
and information. That on Lord Ashburton’s 
conduct in the management of the treaty of 
Washington reminds us of the high tone of 
political honor held by Chatham, combined 
with the judicial calmness of Mackintosh. 
The eloquent review of four centuries in the 
Inaugural address at Glasgow will not soon 
| be forgotten. 

But we must conclude. We heartily re- 
_joice that Mr. Macaulay is once more a mem- 
ber of Parliament. His experience, his vast 
_ knowledge, his independent position, his stir- 
_ring rhetoric, are a most valuable addition to 
_a House where narrow utilitarian views and 


| superficial smattering are even now too pre- 
valent. He may render essential service to 
the country. some special questions, 
| such as slavery and Indian legislation, his he- 
| reditary connection and five years’ sojourn in 
| India render him peculiarly qualified to be a 
counsellor. He will never be heard without 
| pleasure when he exerts his eloquence in be- 
half of those great principles of temperate 

liberty and progress which, throughout his 
brilliant career, by his pen and by his voice, 
he has uniformly striven to uphold. 
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SMITHSONIAN CATALOGUE SYSTEM. 
(Set forth by, Puorassoe Jewett. 


» Libra , 
tation, at the recent Coozengiee of eee ast. 
Few 








persons, except librarians, are awary 


of the nature and extent of the difficulties 

which have been encountered in attemptin 

to furnish suitable printed catalogues of laroe 
; difficulties apparently 


and growing libra i 
abandotinp of the hope of alleding 
80 importan “ the literary ace G fides, 
of the larger libraries ¢ po paye nn Mtions 

While the catalogue of vt. “or 
passing through the new Bow. rary is 
ceived, the titles of which it is impossit’ 
the ordinary manner of printing, to incorpa. 
rate with the ney of the oak Recourse 
must then be had to a supplement. In no 
other way can the acquisitions of the library 
be made known to the public. If the num. 
ber of supplements be multipled, as they 
have been in the library of Congress, the 
student may be obliged to grope Tis weary 
way through ten catalogues, instead of one, 
in order to ascertain whether the book which 
he seeks be in the library. He cannot be 
certain, even then, that the book is not in the 
collection, for it may have been received 
since the last appendix was printed. Sup. 
plements soon ome intolerable. The 
whale catalogue must then be rearranged and 
reprinted. The expense of this process 
may be borne so long as the library is sma‘, 
but it soon becomes burdensome, and, ere 
long, insupportable, even to national estab. 
lishments. 

There is but one course left—not to print 
at all. To this no scholar consents, except 
from necessity. But to this alternative, gre- 
vious as it is, nearly all the large libraries of 
urope have been reluctantly driven. 
More than a century has passed since the 

riating of the catalogue of the Royal Li- 

rary at Paris was commenced. It is not 
yet finished. No one feels in it the interest 
which he would, if he could hope to have 
its completeness sustained, when once 
brought up to a given date. 

Not one European library, of the first 
class, has a complete printed catalogue, ina 
single work. The Bodleian Library is not an 
exception. It may be necessary to search 
six distinct catalogues, in order to ascertain 
whether any specified book was or was 
not in that collection at the close of the 
year 1847. 

This is, surely, a disheartening state of 
things. It has n felt and lamented by 
every one who has had the care of an i0- 
creasing library. 

As a remedy for this evil, it is proposed to 
stereotype the titles separately, and to pre- 
serve the plates or blocks, in alphabetical or- 
der of the titles, so as to be able readily to 
insert additional titles, in their proper 

laces, and then to reprint the whole cata- 
ogue. By these means, the chief cost of 
republication (that of composition), together 
with the trouble of revision and correction 
of the would, except for new titles, be 
avoid Some of the great difficulties 
which have so long oppressed and diseourag- 
ed librarians, and livolved libraries in enor- 
mous expenses, may be thus overcome. 

The peculiar position of the Smithsonian 
Institution suggested the application of this 
plan, on a wider scale, and for a more impor 
tant purpose, than that of merely facilitating 
the publication of new and complete editions 
of separate catalogues. 














No. 348 


been proposed to form a general 
Prd 2 of all the books in the country, 
with references to the libraries where each 
might be found. The plan of stereotyping 
titles, separately, ; the following 
system for the accomplishment of this im- 


pore Smithsonian Institution to publish 
rules for the preparation of Catal 

9. Other institutions, intending to publish 
catalogues of their books, to be requested 
to prepare them in accordance with these 
rules, with a view to their being stereotyped 
under the direction of the Smithsonian In- 
atitution. : 

3. The Smithsonian Institution to pay the 
whole extra expense of stereotyping, or such 
part thereof as may be a on. 

4. The stereotyped titles to remain the 

perty of the Smithsonian Institution. 

5. Every a | acceding to this plan, to 
have the right of using all the titles in the, 
possession of the Institution as often as de- 
sired, for the printing of its own catalogue 
by the Smithsonian Institution, paying only 
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the expense of making up the pages, of 
press-work, and of distributing the titles to 
their proper places. 

6. The Smithsonian Institution to publish, 
as soon as ible, and at stated intervals, | 
a General Catalogue of all Libraries coming | 
into this system. 

The most important advantages to be de- | 
rived from this plan will be the economy of 
time, labor and expense required for the pre- | 
paration of a new edition of a catalogue, to | 
include the books added since a former edi- | 
tion was published. On Professor Jewett’s | 
plan, when the catalogue of a library is pub- 
lished, it will be necessary to strike off only 
30 many copies as are needed for present 
use, When the additions to the library have 
become so considerable as to make another 
edition of the wrens ee or i lieu 
thereof a supplemen catalogue (always 
an unsatisfacto zor p Reena print 
dage), the new titles only will be stereotyp- 
ed and inserted in their proper places among 
the former titles, all the titles being on mov- 
able plates. The pages of the new edition 
will thus be made up with convenience, and 
every book in the library will stand in its 
proper place in the catalogue. This process 
will be repeated as often as the growth of 
the library may make it necessary. 

_ In this way, not only will the plates, used 
in a former edition, be made available 
for each subsequent edition, but when the 
plan is fairly and extensively in operation, 
most of the titles of books added to any gi- 
ven library, of whose catalogue a new edi- 
tion is required, will, in the mean time, have 
been cast for some other catalogue, and thus 
occasion no new charge for any subsequent 
use, as far as the expense of casting the 
ay ys 2 

nother advantage of the proposed plan 
would be of the following Salute The li- 
braries in any country (to some extent, in- 
deed, in all countries), consist partly of the 
same books. Prof. Jewett states that, in 
the catalogues of public libraries of the Uni- 
ted States, possessed by the Smithsonian In- 
Sutution, there are embraced at least four 
hundred and fifty thousand titles. He esti- 
mates, however, after a laborious compari- 
son, that among these there will not be found | 
tore than one hundred and fifty thousand 
different titles. It follows, that if the plan 
Proposed had been applied to the publication 





of these catalogues, two-thirds of the ex- |highest class, in furtherance of the most ad- 
pense of printing them, as far as the cost of vanced literary and scientitie studies, and 


fey is concerned, would have been saved, 
y incurring the extra expense of stereotyp- 
ing the remaining third according to this plan. 
The economy to each particular library, in 
the expense of plates for its catalogue, will 
be in proportion to the number of books 
which it may contain in common with any 
other library whose catalogue has been alrea- 
dy stereotyped on this plan. The title of 
the same book, in the same edition, will of 
course be cast but once, and will thence for- 
ward serve for the catalogue of every libra- 
ry possessing that book, which may enter 
into the arrangement. 

A third advantage resulting from this plan 
will be the facility with which a classed ca- 
talogue, either of a whole library or of any 
department of it, might be furnished at short 
notice, without the expense of writing out 
the titles, or casting new plates, by the sim- 
ple indication of the selected titles, in the 
margin of a printed alphabetical catalogue. 

Finally, the plan of necessity requires that 
the title of the books in the libraries, inclu- 
ded in the arrangement, should be given on 
uniform principles and according io fixed 
rules ; an object of no small importance to 
those who consult them. 

In proportion as the plan is concurred in 
by the public institutions and individuals pos- 
sessing valuable collections of books, the 
preparation of a general catalogue of all the 
libraries in the country becomes practicable, 
accompanied by references from which it 
would appear in what library or libraries any 
particular book is contained. 

It may not be amiss to state that the ma- 


terial, which it is proposed to employ in the | 
stereotyping, is much less expensive than | 


common type metal ; so cheap, indeed, that 
the whole expenditure on this account, even 


for so large a collection, would be of small | 


importance. It is, beside, much lighter than 
type metal, more convenient in handling, and 
requires fewer and less expensive fixtures, 
It is not at all affected by dampness, or by 
5g rere elevation of temperature. 

he plates are mounted, for printing, up- 
on blocks similar to those ordinarily used for 
stereotype plates, but with continuous clamps 
extending the whole length of the page. 
The breadth of page adopted is such as is 
suitable for a work in octavo, or in double 
columns in quarto or folio. The latter form 
(folio double columns) will probably be 
found most convenient, as well as most econ- 
omical, for large catalogues. Presenting 
more titles upon a page, it enables a student 
to examine and compare, with greater facility, 
the various works of an author. It requires 
also less paper and press-work for the same 
number of titles. These considerations have 
led to the general adoption of the folio torm 
for catalogues of large libraries. 

In order that a beginning might be made 
in the execution of this plan, under circum- 
stances highly favorable to its success, the 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
were authorized to prepare a catalogue of 
the Congressional library on the above de- 
scribed plan. 

Among the miscellaneous business of the 
Convention, the following Resolutions, offer- 


-ed by the Rev. Mr. Osgood, were of the 


most practical character, and should be effee- 
tually carried out :— 

“ Resolved,—That while we maintain most de- 
cidedly the importance of libraries of the 


j pains in the rise and progress of eur few 
| great collections of books for professional scho- 
a we are convinced that, for the present, 
our chief hope must be in the establishment 
and improvement of popular libraries through- 
| out the land. 
| Resolved,—That the Business Committee 
| be requested to call attention to the desirable- 
ness of a popular library manual, which shall 
embody the most important information upon 
, the chief ‘ner in question, especially upon, 
| “1. The best organization of a Library Society, 
| in regard to its officers, laws, funds, and gene- 
ral regulations. 
“2. The best plans for library edifices, and 
the arrangement of shelves and books, with 
the requisite architectural drawings. 

“8. The most approved method of making 
out and printing catalogues. 

“4. The most desirable principle to be fol- 
lowed in the selection and purchase of books 
as to authors and editions; with lists of such 
works as are best suited for libraries of various 
sizes, from 500 to 1000 volumes, or upwards. 

“ Resolved,—That the Business Committee 
be requested to consider the expediency of 
memorializing Congress to procure the prepa- 
ration of such a manual through the agency 
of the Smithsonian Institute.” 


The President appointed Mr. Guild, of 
Providence, and Rev, Mr. Osgood, of this 
city, upon the committee. 





MMLLE. RACHEL’S HOUSE AND FURNITURE. 
Racuet, the incomparable French Trage- 
dien, for some reason or other, is about to 
sell her hotel. We translate from a French 
letter the following account of the establish- 
ment so offered for purchase, It may prove 
not uninteresting, as the description of the 
| household penetralia of a personage noted 
|for her taste and its gratification, amply 

seconded by a large fortune. Perhaps, also, 
/some American may be induced to buy the 
| hotel as it stands, from reading this catalogue 
of its merits and attractions. 

Trudon st., in Paris, is at the end of a very 
quiet thoroughfare which forms an angle 
between Caumartin and Neuvedes Mathurin 
sts. This last runs into Chausee d’ Antin st., 
the other into the Boulevard of Capucine, 
and is in the heart of beau Paris. Thus 
much on the precise locality for the informa- 
tion of Americans. The residence of the 
illustrious artist enjoys air and space froma 
large court-yard, planted with trees and be- 
longing to an old hotel facing it. It has the 
foundation and thick walls of a house which 
twelve years ago belonged to M. Walewskey, 
at present ambassador to the Court of St. 
James. Mademoiselle Rachel called in one 
of the most intelligent architects of Paris, 
M. Charles Duval (the same whose elegant 
plan of the Central Market Halls has such a 
fair chance of being adopted at this moment), 
and arranged with him for the reconstruction 
and distribution of her house. 

The outside has an elegant appearance : 
An entre-sol,* a lofty story, piano mobile as 
the Italians say, an attie with the garret win- 
dows hidden, and four windows across. 
This exterior is in the quiet and moderate 
taste of the time of Louis XV., in its corni- 
ces, chombranles and balconies. The en- 
trance (No. 4), by a covered doorway (porte 











* French houses have generally a ground floor, and 
above that, at a very moderate height, a low story called 
an entre-sol; above this commences the first story so 
named, but almost the equivalent in height of the third- 
story of an old-fashioned American-house. 
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cochere) in oak. The allee, laid in wood, to 
deaden the noise of coach-wheels, conducts 
to a court-yard sufficiently large to turn a 
vehicle in. This allee is in the style of Louis 
XV., with pilasters, foliage, and bas-reliefs. 
On the right the comfortable quarters of the 
house-porter (concierge) communicate with | 
the kitchen, ete. Then comes what is called | 
in Paris the loge, and the stairway, which is | 
a wonder of beauty. This stairway is of| 
the chivalric Gothic, with columns, ogives, | 
voussures, statues, and ail that could be re-| 
quired of stone carved and sculptured. The | 
stairway is a master-piece of design and exe- | 
eution, It is lit from above in a mystie mys- 
terious manner, through a cupola of colored | 
glass, adorned with carved foliage, and pro- 
vided with a bronze bell to announce the | 
arrival of visitors, At the foot of this stair- | 
way are flower-stands, eandelebra, and armu- 
res. Without going lower, we shall finish | 
the ground floor. 

At the bottom of the stairway is a little 
room where domestics and tradespeople wait. 
Windows of ground white glass, in lace | 
pattern, adorn the ground floor. The stable | 
for five horses is in the cellar, with an easy 
descent. Alongside the stable is a heater, | 
distributing through the house the steam, 
which is free from the objections of heated 
air, injurious to some constitutions. It also 
connects with the bath-house. The court-| 
yard is square, decked with ivy, and having 
an elegant fountain visible from the entry. 
The wall bounds the reighboring gardens, 
and at the foot of which are boxes of gay plants, 

Ascending to the entresol, we find oak 
doors with iron ornaments. Here is a little 
anti-chamber of oak. A door to the left) 
leads to a dining-hall. Its aspect is severe. | 
It was Hermione who willed these walls, 
this ceiling, these draperies; it is her antique | 
hand which has displayed these Tuscan 
vases, ‘The decoration is Etruscan. Fawn- 
colored profiles worked in black, brightened | 
with cinnabar, are stnecoed on a white 
ground. On the windows the silken fibres | 
of Metelina, woven doubtless by Lucretia, 
and probably emoroidered by Penelope with | 
Grecian skill, are contrasted with chamois 
tissue over peteras modeled from Hercuia- 
neum. On all sides are superbly earved 
woods, especially on the chimney-piece. | 
Etrusean Vases are upon the latter. In the | 
centre are a table and Jamp.. The antiquity | 
of the room does not include the cubiculus 
of the Romans, but comfortable chairs instead. 

At the end of the Pompeian dining-room is 
the pantry. An immense closet, of highly 
earved oak, contains one of the best stocks of 
silver ware in Paris. This evidently will not | 
be sold. Through the pantry we arrived at 
the economically disposed kitchen. Retarn- 
ing to the ante-chamber and turning to the 
right, we enter the Salon of Conversation, 
passing rapidly from Rome to Smyrna, and 
from Etruria to Japan. Here everything is 
bright, smiling, charming. This salon has 
three windows opening on the court-yard 
and neighboring gardens. The ceiling is 
white. Rich Persian and Chinese stuffs hang 
around, A closet is in the same style. 
Here are congregated thousands on thou- 
sands of objects of art and curiosity from va- 
riouscountries. Sevres ware, ivories, bronzes, | 
medallions, medieval treasures, armorial gro- | 
tesque Chinese and Japanese productions, 
eic., are concentrated in the richest profusion. | 

Then come some rare paintings by cele- | 





brated artists.‘ A splendid library of 5,000 | 


an ass, The particulars of this stran 


volumes, earefully bound, is among the trea- 
sures. Besides this, are some fine pieces of 
statuary. As for the fine furniture and up- 
holstery it would occupy too much time to 
deseribe them. 

In a word, this splendid mansion and its con- 
tents are forsale. Who'll buy {— Tribune. 





MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP, 


—Mr. William H. Powell has arrived in this 
city by a late steamer, bringing with him his 
national picture, “The Discovery of the Mis- 
sissippi, y De Soto,” in which he has been 
employed for the last five years at Paris, The 
picture comes from France witb high compli- 
mentary endorsements of artists and critics, 
and will soon show for itself at the Art Union 
Rooms, Broadway, where it is to be on exhibi- 
tion, with original portraits of Lamartine and 
other European celebrities. 


— The donkey in the garret, from a late 
Paris letter in the N. O. Picayune :— 

“A young scamp named Gaudry, a regular 
gamin de Paris, aged only fifteen years, was 
three days since brought before the Tribunal 
of Correctional Police, charged with stealing 
robbery, 


all of which came out at the trial, were ex 


‘tremely diverting, and caused much laughter. 


It seems that up to a week ago the juvenile 
rascal had slept in a garret over his mother, 
and hed been in the habit, until the day 
— to his arrest, of leaving the key with 
2er, in order that she might make up his bed, 


Going out with the key in his pocket, and the 


mother shortly after hearing footsteps over 
head, her first impression was, thav her hopeful 
son had secretly introduced a mistress into his 
apartment. With this impression she knocked 
at his door—knocked again and again—but 
without receiving any answer, Her curiosity 


|/now more excited than ever, she sent fora 


locksmith, the door was forcibly opened, and 
there sure enough the anxious mother found a 


_female—a four-legged one—a female donkey. 


The neighbors were called in, and after many 
grave conjectures as to how such an animal 


‘could have got up five or six flights of stairs 


without being heard, the question next arose 
to how it should be got down, Not a step 
would it budge on its own account—with that 
inherent obstinacy which belongs to the donkey 


| genus, it utterly resisted every attempt to force 


it to evacuate the premises in its own proper 
means of locomotion. Finally, in presence of 
an immense crowd which had collected, the 
legs of the animal were tied, and in this help- 
less condition it was fairly rolled and tumbled 
down the stairs, and when in the street, was 
claimed by a female who said it had been stolen 
from her. The young seamp on being arrested, 
stated that he had borrowed the animal with- 
out leave—a polite way of acknowledging the 
robbery—for the purpose of having a ride, and 
having ridden until late at night he was un- 
able to return the donkey. He next drove it 
up the different flights of stairs leading to his 
garret, unheard and upereeived, intending to 
keep it as ariding animal ; but however will 


it was to moant the stairs, it resolutely titosed 
to take the first downward step. <A sentence 
of two years to the house of correction, 


awarded by the judge as a punishment, will 
probably prevent the youthful Gaudry from 
indulging in his penchant for donkey riding 
until his term expires.” 

— Interesting to sportsmen :— 

“One Mr. Poeoek has invented a portable 
kite and hawk, by which sportsmen are to be 
enabled to practise a shameful deception upon 
birds. The kite is made of green calico, 
stretched upon a wooden framework, so con- 
structed as to be easily disjointed when there 
is no further need for its assistance, This kite 





——— 
has attached to it an artificial hawk, which, 9, 
the kite becoming elevated, hovers in the air 
over the spots in which the grouse or par. 
tridges are supposed to lie. The effect of ths 
manewuyre is ‘to cause the birds, though thoy 
may be very wild, to keep down until th, 

man advances sufficiently close to obtain 
a good shot, when they take wing!’ ” 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





Mrssrs. Goutp & Laxcotn, Boston, have jp 
preparation, “Cowper's Poetical Works,” |, 
mo.; with illustrations, “Milton's Poetical 
Works.” “Seott’s Poetical Works ;” each yy. 
lume containing beautiful illustrations, « yj, 
moir of John Pye Smith.” “Smith's Theo|o. 
gical Lectures.” “Clinton; a Book for Boys.” 
“My Schools and Schoolmates; or, the Story 
of My Education :” by Hugh Miller. “ Vijjac, 
Sermons ;” by Chs. Kingsley. “ First Lines of 
Christian Theology.” “Christian Progress.” 
a Sequel to the Anxious Inquirer after Salya. 
tion. “Glad Tidings; or, the Gospel of 
Peace.” “Noah and his Times ;” by Rey. J, 
Munson Olmsted, M.A. Also, a new work 
from the French of Bungener, entitled, “ Priests 
and Huguenots,” promising to be even more 
interesting than his “ Preacher and King.” 

Messrs, Ticknor & Co., Boston, will publish 
this month, “ Prior’s Life of Burke ;” 2 vols, 
l6mo, with fine portrait. “Light on the 
Dark River; or, Memoir of Mrs, Hamlin, Mis. 
sionary to Turkey:” by Margarette Woods 
Lawrence, with an Introduction by Dr. Storr, 
“My Two Sisters ;” by Mrs. Judson. “The 
Young Voyageurs; or the Boy Hunters in 
the North :” by Capt. Mayne Reid. “ Memoir 
of Robert Wheaton,” by his sister. “Hays 
and Mishaps of a Year in Europe,” by Grace 
Greenw “Poems and Parodies,” by 
Phebe Carey. “ Autobiography of Anna 
Cora Mowatt.” “Dr. Charles Lowell's Ser- 
mons.” “A Volume of Poems,” by George Luut 

The volume of Autobiographic Ske‘ches 
published by Messrs, Tickyor & Co. is, we per- 
ceive by a recent announcement, now issued as 
the twelfth of the series of his writings, in their 
highly desirable edition. As it contains several 
of the papers printed in the collection entitled 
“Life and Manners,” it is now published as 
a substitute for that volame. This course puts 
the American purchaser in possession of the 
latest corrections and additions of the author, 
and is in strict accordance with the best copy: 
right interests. 

Messrs. Putiitps, Sampson & Co. Boston, an- 
nounee: “ The Conflict of Ages; or, the Great 
Debate on the Moral Relations of God and 
Man.” By the Rey. Edward Beecher, D.!). 
“The Works of Ben Jonson, with a Biographi- 
eal Memoir.” By William Gifford. “Christ 
in History ; or, the Great Central Power.” by 
Rev. Robert Turnbull, D.D. “English Notes; 
or, Observations in England.” By Ralph W. 
Emerson. “The Works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher,” with an introduetion, by Geore 
Darley. “The Dramatic Works of Massinget 
and Ford,” with an introduction, by Hartley 
Coleridge. : 

We regret to have to notice the death, last 
week, of Mr. Epwarp Dunnigan, Publisher, of 
this city. Mr. Dunnigan was distinguished as 
a publisher by his good taste and liberality; 
and these, with his enterprise, earned him 4 
high and enviable position. His quiet, un 
trusive manners, however, made him unknow! 
to many personally, even among the _ 
Knowing this, and having been intimate w"™ 
him for thirteen years, we were surprised 
yet not surprised at the many notices of on 
in the daily journals of last week; not SF 

rised, because his sincerity and worth, when 
nown, warrant being Leld up for emulation 
and these show he had many friends he thoug 


not of, perhaps. 
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PROSPECTUS. 


The first Volume of the first, simplest, and 
cheapest Edition 


DIVINE LIBRARY: 
Cyclopedia of Inspiration. 


Will be put to press as as the encouragement, re- 
ceived by ptions, will allow. 


the Book of GENESIS, containing the Sacrep 
= Jor and as as complete an Appendix as can be 


for the price. 

The will be 50 goats, » stiff stig paper bind binding, suitable 
for binding. 

Persons fav Seven ted to s 
scribe for eat as they will 
be so m with it as to : 
but there be no — ‘beyond the iin e agen nil 
Succeeding volumes price, ig to their 
pan orgy fener 4 tin more than the ioe, 


T. H. STOCKTON, 
68 Lexington street, 
924 St Baltimore, Md. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, 
A MOST MIRACULOUS CURE AFTER 43 YEARS’ 


Retract of a Letter from Mr. William Galpin, 
St. ay "s Puheoed eymouth, dated May fe 


Professor HoLLo’ 
—At the whi of 18, m wife (who is now 61), caught 
a violent cold, which settled in her legs, and ever since 
that time more or less sore, and greatly 
inflamed. Her aon were Soregting and for months 
together she was deprived entire! rest and sleep. 
was tried, but 
poveeeey and the state 


our Adver- 
her to try your ile and Oint- 
source, after every other Satie 
— Seg he ye nsented gh a _ 4 
ee! trange to relate, is now in 
. Her legs are pain less, without seam or scar, 
) nd sturbed. 


undi Could 
witnessed the sufferings of my wife during the last @ 
best and omy them with her present De nm = of 
gen you would indeed feel delighted in phd erins born 
— of 80 sreatly alleviating the 
Ww 


(Signed) WILLIAM roa 
A PERSON 70 TEARS OF OF AGE CURED OF ABAD LEG 


YEARS’ STAN some 
Letter Builder 
eons alee if Blige nee a reff dersfetd, of 


To Prof upway 
Sir,—I fora péitod of thirty years from a bad 
hep th the result of two a three er accidents at Gas 
ks; accompanied by scorb ymptoms. I had re- 
course 0 a variety of medical edvien, Without Geriving 
any poner and was even told that the leg must be am- 
rom re tion to that opinion, your Pills and 
intment have effected a Complete cure in se short a 
time, that few who had not witnessed it would credit the 
fact. WILLIAM ABBS. 
The truth of this = en, = be verified by Mr. W. 
P. England, Chemist, 18 Market Street, Huddersfield. 
pene BAD eunae CURED IN ONE MONTH 
ract of @ Letter from Mr. Frederick Turner, 
Kent, 13th, 1850. ow 





z 
ie 
a 
ned 











more than six months, at eo ie th ae tg he | 
uring e whole per 
the best medical to no Lg ving 











all Ha 
beloee healed on ewiekieemeh ins own leg by your un- 
rivalled I determined again gies br eat 
Oin and. therefore gave them a trial in her 
it 80, for in less thon 0 [its 
month a perfect. cure was e “nd the benefit 
their use is really astonish PN Lt cecaaly ecom- 
r 
mend them to all rep 
7, FREDERICK TURNER. 
Pills o> ‘hetoloring cases with the Ointment in 
é follo 
Bad Legs, Rheu umatism, 
Bad Breasts, — Seald 
Burns, Contracted and Sore Nipples, 
Banni Stiff Joints, Sore Throats, 
Bite of Mosche- Elephantiasis, Skin Diseases, 
toes and Sand Fistulas, Se 2 
Flies, Sore Heads, 
Cpco-bay, . 2 i Swel- Tumors, 
ices te 
Chi by Woun 
Sy = 
a — of Professor pepres. & O44 
Serene (near Te Bar, London), and 
Brit in M es trougou 
tish and of of the 3 in the 


at 37 Cs and Oh fc ee Wholesale ty 7 
fal Brag houses in the Union, and by Messrs. A. RED 
ta There is is considerable saving by taking the larger 


Sains mig 


NB, 
disorder are 


NEW YORK: 





JOHN HENRY PARKER, 


BOOKSELLER, 
(LONDON AND OXFORD (ENGLAND). 
138 PEARL STREET, 


(Up Stairs). 





OXFORD vaeet EDITIONS 


weCayL DS. 
ARISTOP HANES 3 
ART Ww 


suaabott ae 
HOMER, Wiad, Ave... 


HORACE 
JUVEN 





SO RSE eee e eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeee 


sop24 2t 


NO MEDICINE IN “THE “HOUSE! ! 
To the readers of the Literary World who are liable to 
SORE RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS AND SCALDS, 
TO CUTS, CORNS, AND CANCERS, 
AND TO BRUISES, BURNS, 
AND BROKEN LIMBs, 
Read the following, and remember that the 
MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT 
is in no sense an arrant cheat, but that it possesses 
EXTRAORDINARY VIRTUES. 
We assure the public that this Liniment is an 
INCOMPARABLE REMEDY, 
and we make our “assurance doubly sure’ ” by the testi- 
mony of a Bo ymnny gg “sae ~ quate 7 
pressions of the r, the honest acknowledgments o 
the rich, and the official and professional statements of 
persons in office and of 
EMINENT PRACTISING PHYSICIANS. 

The chief in. own ae of this Liniment is an Oil, sublimed 
by voleani and no article on a lady's toilet can be 
found ieeer. from uncleanly or refuse substances—indeed, 
the skin is only the cleaner by its application. 


THE MUSTANG LINIMENT 


a pews. © before the public not yet three years, and only 
ee eek Tr lan sireads tekans sable, am 
n — yet it has already me a staple, anc 
through out the whole Eastern market it is in the great- 
reg  iorees We have not as yet paid much attention to 
3 other than the uses of persons afflict- 
purposes ; and already we have nearly 
of and for Testimonials like the following from the most 

RELIABLE SOURCES, 

showing that for 


HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS 


it is likewise 
INVALUABLE! 
“We easure in recommending th MEXI- 
CAN MOSEENG PiniMe INT to all our friends and cus- 
e best article we have ever used for SORES, 
BR TS SPicATN or GALLS in HORSES. We have 
used Raxtenstvety, | pee always effectually. Some of our 
men - d itfor severe Bruises and Sores, as 
well adtor ti¢ Pains, and they all say it acts like 
= vase Zan - y pr that we have entirely abandoned 
use of any other Liniment. R , 
J. M. HEWITT, 
( ANERLGAS ERCO- 
A ) 
Foreman for 7 ROMLEN) VIRGIL & Co’ 


WELLA, PARUO & COs. 
Principal Offices—Comer Third and Mar 
ket Streets, St. Louis, and o ‘ 
804 Broapway, New York. 





j22 tt A. G. BRAGG & ©o., Proprietors. 





DAILY STEPS TOWARDS HEAVEN. 


A small pocket volume containing a few Practical Thoughts on the Gospel History ; with Texts for every Day in the 
Year. A new edition. 


Cloth, 60 cents. Bound in Morocco, gilt edges, $1.08. 


THE PRACTICAL WORKING OF THE CHURCH OF SPAIN. 
By the REV. F. MEYRICK, M.A. 12mo., cloth. $1.44. 


SYMPATHIES OF THE CONTINENT ; 
REFORMATION, 
By J. B. VON HIRSCHER, D.D. Translated and edited by the REV. A, C. COXE, M.A. 12mo.,cloth. $1.20, 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, FOR THE USE OF CHILDREN. 


Edited by the Rey. J. M. NEALE, M.A. Illustrated with engravings. 12mo., cloth 


THE NATIONAL MISCELLANY. 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Price, $2.88 a Year. 


OF THE GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 


OR, PROPOSALS FOR A NEW 


- T2 cents. 


LUCAN, tt 





The Texts have been carefully corrected by the latest and best editions, 
*,* Complete Catalogues will be forwarded gratis, on application, 





NOW READY. 
A System of Moral Science. 
By L. P. Hickox, D.D., 
Vice President of Union College. 


1 vol. 8vo., pp. 450, 


eons attention will be paid to orders from Colleges, 
hiversties, or the Trade, at a liberal discount. 








ALSO, 
An Elementary Treatise on 
Optics. 
By Isaac W. Jackson, LL.D., 
Professor of Mathematics in Union; College. 





ALSO, 
IN PRESS, 
An Elementary Treatise on 
Mechanics. 
By Isaac W. Jackson, LL.D., 


Professor of Mathematics in Union College. 
SECOND EDITION. 


ALSO, 
IN PRESS, 
AND WILL SOON BE PUBLISHED, 
A New German Grammar. 
By Pror. Extas Peissner, 
(of Munich), 
Professor of German, Latin, &c., in Union College. 
(i. Y. VAN DE BOGERT, 
PUBLISHER.; 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
sepl0 2mos 





pact So) peers 


SES GO Ty ete 
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200 Broadway, New York, October 1st, 1353, 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S 


LIST OF THEIR 


. THE MUD CABIN ; or, the Character and Tendency) 22. HUFF'S ELECTRO-PHYSIOLOGY : A Scientific, Po- 


of British Destitution ; as I)lustrated in their Effects upon Human Character lar, and Pract Tr Causes, ‘ 
ne wees. By Warren Isham. With illustrations. One volume 12mo. | omy 12mo, pat ng A? casas wae Gere of Bio 
oth, . 


r ' 23. KOHLRAUCH’S HISTORY OF GERMANY. Illus. 
- ABELARD,_ ADRIAN ii Rois BY 0,| "OOS Eee emer 2 


VELLER'S GUIDE. With Colored Maps. New corrected edition. 18mo. $1. ees ee 0 aS ee Ore, wih 


- NORTHERN AND EASTERN TRA-) 95, LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. From the 
VELLER’S GUIDE. 24Maps. New Corrected edition. 18mo. $1.25. last London edition, entirely revised and improved. Illustrated with nume. 


NEW AND COMPLETE UNITED rous engravings. One large volume 8vo. 25. Just ready. 
States Guide Book for Travellers. New Corrected edition. Numerous | . MANDEVILLE. Libro Segundo. 12mo. Half Cloth. 


aps. 18mo. 


. BADOIS’S GRAMMAIRE ANGLAISE, d’aprés le| . MOORE. Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of 


systéme d’Ollendorff. 12mo. $1. Thomas Moore. Edited by the Right Hon. Lord John Russell. Part 1 to 5. 


ciel dal Large octavo, beautifully printed. Each, 25 cents. 
Bee. Ie ee ee . PAGE'S PSYCHOMANCY. Spirit Rappings and Ts. 


8. BRACE, J. P. THE FAWN OF THE PALE) oe PRR reer seer aanem tees 
FACES. 16mo. Paper, 50 cents. Muslin, 75 cents. ‘9. PELL'S GUIDE FOR THE YOUNG TO SUCCESS 
. BRYAN’S PRAKTISCHE ENGLISCHE GRAMMA-| ee nee See eae ee 
TIK. (Germans to learn English.) 12mo. 50 cents. | 30. PRISMATICS, (Poems and Sketches). By Richard 
. CALHOUN’S LIFE AND WORKS. Vols. 2 and 3) pepper esesngety ceaeeienphilede: Helden oegraaiemee 


(Speeches). Thick 8vo, Cloth. Each, #2. | 31. SIMONNE’S GRAMMAR FOR SPANIARDS TO 
. CHILD'S (THE) FIRST HISTORY OF AMERICA.| ra canetelnernnt ey sha tise ea 


By the author of “Little Dora.” Square 18mo. Engravings. Half cloth.| 32, ———— KEY TO DITTO. 75 cents 
20 cents. } ° . e 
| 


. COMING’S CLASS-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY ; for 33, SQUIER’S NICARAGUA ; Its People, Scenery, Monu- 


the use of Schools and Private Families. 16mo. Engravings. Muslin, or ments, and the proposed Interoceanic Canal. New and cheaper edition, 
half roan. 9 cents. complete in one volume, with maps and engravings. Cloth, $4.50. 


. COVELL’S DIGEST OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR.| 34 THACKERAY’S DOCTOR BIRCH AND His 

New edition, revised and corrected throughout, lémo. 50 cents. YOUNG FRIENDS, Smail 4to. Engravings. Fancy printed cover. 75 cts. 

. CYRILLA; A Tale. By the author of “The Initials.” 35° JEAMES'S DIARY: A Legend of the 
wre? Wheres IN MADEIRA ‘ND A SUM Rhine, and Rebecca and Rowena. One volume lémo. Cloth, 50 cents. 
* X’S r N , N q § . v/ : L N ) } -| NDT? ,, rv oO 

MER IN SPAIN AND FLORENCE. Fifth Edition. Illustrated. 12mo. | ae Fat Contributor, _ EURCE OPE DONELISTS, te 











Cloth. #1 
. DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. From the} 37. POPULAR WORKS. New Editions 
Spanish of Cervantes. A Revised Translation based on those of Motteux, | in 12 volumes, comprising— 
x ree and posse Ww = Llustrations. _—— venue 8vo. Coe, - YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS. CONFESSION OF FITZ-BOODLE. 
. EDGAR CLIFTON ; OR, RIGHT AND WRONG.! paris sxercu-Book. 2 vols. LUCK OF BARRY LYNDON. 2 vols. 
A Story of School Life. By C. Adams. I¢mo. Illustrated. 75 cents. BOOK OF SNOBS. MR. BROWN’S LETTERS. 
. GARLAND’S LIFE OF JOHN RANDOLPH OF) Mens wives. PUNCH’S PRIZE NOVELISTS. 


ReSroes. New and Cheaper Edition, complete in one volume. Octavo. SHABBY GENTEEL STORY. JEAMES’S DIARY. 
Sloth, $1.50, 


. HAMILTON’S (SIR WILLIAM) PHILOSOPHY. | mo. size, red cloth, 60 cents a vol. in Iie, exten Ramen cloth, 016 ots. 2 vel. 
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LITERATURE. 


CHALMERS’S CORRESPONDENCE.* 


Tyere are letters of more general interest 
in the recently-published Life of Chalmers— 
letters which better exhibit the variety of 
character, the humor and home feeling, as 
well as the piety of the man, than those 
which are set forth in this supplementary 
volume. The present publication appears 
sent forth rather to gratify some of the friends 
of Chalmers, we should think, than to ad- 
yance the knowledge of his peculiar views 
and positions. The correspondence is chiefly 
with ladies and clergymen, and rarely goes 
beyond a brief exposition of well-known 
points of Christian doctrine in reply to the 
inquiries of friends and parishioners. The 
fluency and pulpit style of Chalmers had 
not full seope for his powers in the dimen- 
sions of a letter. He had not time to con- 
dense his expressions or elaborate his illus- 
trations for perpetuity in this exacting form. 
The best letter-writers must be men of lei- 
sure, and studious of a proper degree of 
artifice. So Cowper, Walpole, Pope and 
Lamb excelled. Chalmers had quite another 
duty—that of moving men in the world 
rather than of marshalling syllables in an 
epistle. It was enough for his purpose if his 
business epistles helped him on with the 
former. In this respect they were to the 
purpose, as in the practical correspondence 
with Mr. James Lenox, of this city, who 
was a liberal benefactor to the great cause 
of Chalmers, the Free Church of Scotland. 
There are thirteen letters to Mr. Lenox, 
from which we shall extract an occasional 


paragraph :— 
LETTERS TO MR. LENOX. 


“ith January, 1842. 

“Your great kindness to our Church entitles 
you to know that we are still in deep waters, 
and to all appearance in cireumstances of 
greater danger under our new Conservative 
than under our old Whig government. Mean- 
while, I trust that a calm and resolute prinei- 
pleof adherence to the great cause of spiritual 
independence is in steady progress throughout 
our land; so that when the crisis comes, I | 
hope and pray that our Church will be enabled | 
to acquit herself with faithfulness and honor; 
and that, whether she continue or cease to be 
& national establishment, she will preserve 
unimpaired her moral weight in the country, 
and have the support, as well as the sympathy, 
of all good men, 





“23th July, 1843. 

“I have this morning received your noble 
benefaction of £1100. I last evening received 
& letter from Mr. M‘Millan, overflowing with 
gratitude to Mr. Johnstone and yourself for 
the similar sum which he had just received at 
your hands, and which at once places him in 
& siate of sufficiency and perfect ease. Ma 
the Giver of all Grace plentifully reward su 
sacrifices for the of His cause and His 
kingdom in the world. 

“We are to send out Dr. Cunningham and 
another on an American mission. He may go 
soon enough to take this letter; but if not, I 
shall sen by him notes of introduction to 
yourself and Mr. Johnstone; not that either 
of you shall add to the prineely donations 
which you have already bestowed on us, but 
that you may confer the benefit of your in- 








* A Selection from the Correspondence of the late 


Wilians Slmers, edited by his son-in-law, the Rev. 





formation and advice in regard to the likeliest 
methods for the prosecution of their objects, | 

“T rejoice in the liberty you have given as | 
to the diselosure of your name. I have no | 
donb‘ whatever as to the great expediency of | 
making it known in the way of example and | 
excitement to others; and I shall feel it a | 
great additional favor if you release me from 
the tie of secrecy in regard to your former 
benefactions, and more especially for that ob- 
ject wherewith Dr. Mackay is connected.” 


“24th Feb. 1844. 
“T return you my most cordial thanks for 
the munificent offering of £1250 from the First | 
Presbyterian congregation in New York. You | 
say nothing as to the destination of it, and I 
shall therefore leave that undecided till the 
next General Assembly, making it depend on | 
the then state of our funds whether it will go | 
to sustentation or building.” 
“ 30th Dec. 1844. } 
“T should feel it a great favor if you or 
any of your friends would present me with 
your views on American slavery—a subject on | 





which I am most anxious to be directed aright, | 
detesting, as ] do, slavery in all its forms, yet 
not prepared for those impetuous measures for | 
which the ultras on both sides of the Atlantic | 
are vociferating so loudly.” | 
“Q1st April, 1845. 
“T feel exceedingly obliged by your valuable | 
and most interesting statements on the subject 
of American slavery. My growing infirmities 
and the weight of other engagements have | 
determined me to give up the duties hence- | 
forth of a member to our General Assembly, | 
else I should have taken part in the discussions 
which will certainly take place in May. But | 
as I am in some degree pledged to make some | 
manifestation of my views upon the question, 
I propose to prepare next week a letter for | 
publication on the subject in one of the news- | 
papers. Meanwhile, | shall derive the great- | 
est aid from your representations, without, of | 
course, committing you in the least by any | 
formal notice of them. Our views are sub- | 
stantially the same, else I would never have 
written such a letter to Dr. Smyth, of Charles- | 
ton, as I did, and upon which Lewis Tappan, | 
on your side of the water, has commented so | 
outrageously.” 


“ September, 1846. | 
“T observe, and with the greatest satis‘ac- 
tion, your growing sense of the spiritual des- | 
titution which obtains among the working | 
classes of your own land, or the great bulk | 
and body of your common people—the very | 
impression which [ received, thirty years ago, 
from my first observations of the state of 
Glasgow, and on which I have been ineessant- 
ly acting and arguing ever since. There is, | 
indeed, a very great delusion among those | 
who, satisfied with a superficial and rapid | 
survey of the ecclesiastical state of a country | 
in the number of churches, and the bustle of | 
a fall and crowded attendance on the most | 
popular and prosperous of these, infer a suffi- | 
ciency in the means and methods of Christian | 
education for the community at large. I am | 
very confident that the more minutely and 
statistically the matter is ns Bolen into, the | 
more certainly will it be found that your own 
America, like our own Britain, labors under 
the burden of a population miserably deficient 
in respect to all the observances of a Christian 
land. I see no remedy for the practical 
heathenism into which they have fallen, but a 
vigorous appliance of the territorial system, 
along with the indispensable grace from on 
high. I should rejoice in observing your 
liberality taking its direction toward the sup- 

ly of your spiritual necessities at home; 
die as I do, that they are such as might 
well absorb the means, nut only of one, but 
of many Christian philanthropists, however 





richly gifted with the blessings of abundance 
they might be. I repeat, that I should feel it 
a@ most selfish and unjustifiable thing on my 
pert, should I continue to divert your atten- 
tion from what I hold to be far the most 
profitable and fruitful direction to which you 
ean betake yourself. 

“TI expect to send you a pamphlet which I 
recently published on the ah st Se Alliance. 
I had great pleasure in meeting with so many 
of the American brethren on their way to 
London. I should like to know your views 
upon this subject. Do you happen to know 
Mr. and Mrs. Mareus Spring, and Miss Fuller, 
all of New York? They were recently with 
me. Douglas, the slave, and Lloyd Garrisen 
have recently come to Edinburgh, and opened 
their batteries on the Free Church, which I 
trust, on the other hand, will stand its ground 
against them. 

“T will not relinquish the hope, and never 
can give up the desire of seeing you in this 
country. I rejoice that we are still at peace 
with America. Your remarks on a deviation 


| from orthodox theology being slight enough at 


first not to endanger salvation, but diverging 
at length into deadly error, are of first-rate 
importance.” 


In a letter to Mrs. Coutts, the widow of a 


| clergyman, and the lady in Edinburgh to 


whose house Chalmers’s last visit, the day 

preceding his death, was paid, we have an 

expression of an improved sort of religious 
writing in a few sentences on 
POSTER'S ESSAYS. 

“Have you read ‘Foster's Essays?!’ They 

are written in a strain of very profound and 

original sentiment. The only Essay professed- 


ly religious is, ‘On the Aversion of Men of 
| Taste to Evangelical Religion '—a most mas- 


terly performance, in which he stands forth 


_ the sturdy champion of a}! that is peculiar in 


the doctrines of the New ‘Testament, but 


| pleads the importance of delivering them in a 


phraseology and style of expression more 
congenial to the literary habits of the age. 
He, of course, does not surrender a single 
fragment of the sentiment, and even annexes 
the most pointed reprobation to the mind that 
can suffer itself to be seduced by the associa- 
tions of taste from the truth as it is in Jesus. 
Yet, on the principle of being all things to all 
men, that we may gain some, it is right that 
the fishers of men should accommodate their 
bait to the prize which they are attempting to 
secure. He exposes the anti-christian ten- 
dency of those sentiments which issue every 
day from the schools of polite literature. And 
on the principle that Christianity should be 
made to extend her triumphs in every quarter, 
he is for arraying her in the same academic 
elegance of style that has hitherto been too 
exclusively appropriated to subjects of general 
literature. You will of course perceive that 
it would be wrong in a qrantrg clergyman to 
be so far seduced by the splendor of this 
elegant speculation as to refine himself from 
the humble and uatutored people among whom 
Providenee has appoin him to labor. I 
may add (and it is a sentiment in which Foster 


| most cordially acquiesces), that, in every mind 


seasoned with that taste which is from heavea, 
the native weight and importance of Scripture 
truth will be always seen to carry it over all 
the repulsions of a homely or olisolete style of 
expression.” 

A favorite idea with Chalmers of a sab- 
batical year to life, is expressed in a letter to 


| another lady, written in 1840 :— 


“TI am heartily tired of public life, and long, 
if God be pleased to spare me, for such an old 
age as my mother enjoyed, as if at the gate of 
heaven, and with such a fund of inward 
peace and hope as made her nine years’ 
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widowhood a perfect feast and foretaste of 
the blessedness that awaits the righteous. If 
I live, L shall be sixty on the 17th of March, 
entering the seventh decade of my life. It 
has been a fond speculation of mine, would 
that it were realized, to make that deeace a 
Sabbatical one, bidding adieu to all official 
business, save that of my professorship, and 
spending the remainder of my days in the 
studies and exercises of sacredness. It greatly 
enhances my desire for such a consummation 
when I think of the bright and beautiful 
serene which sat on the evening of my mother’s 
life.” 


Can we close our notices of Chalmers 
more appropriately than with these sen- 
tences ? 


MR. TRENCH’S LESSONS IN PROVERBS.* 
A new edition of the volume of Mr. Trench 
on the Lessons in Proverbs gives us a wel- 
come opportunity to revive that suggestive 
work. Though but a small book it contains 
the germ of a large volume, and readily ex- 


pands into such dimensions in the mind of 


the reader. A proverb being, in one form or 
another, a thing of perpetual recurrence in 
conversation and reading, the philosophy 
which gives a key to its inner meaning and 
relations must supply an inexhaustible and 
unwearied employment for the mind. The 
subject like the same author’s parallel study 
of words, grows upon the attention. The 
best evidence of this is Mr. Trench’s second 
edition, which is not merely an enlargement 
of the first, but a more skilful re-arrange- 
ment of old matter in parts. The incidental 
remarks, for instance, on the “ generation of 
preverbs” which were mostly given as an 
afterthought to the first chapter have here 
grown into an independent lecture—a posi- 
tion to which they are well entitled. 

The use of proverbs on great occasions is 
a text which might provoke many illustra- 
tions from the cdriosities of history. Mr. 
Trench gives an anecdote or two sufficient to 
lead the way to the investigation. 

EMPLOYMENT OF PROVERBS. 

“The proverb having thus had its rise from 
life, however it may be often impossible to 
trace that rise, will continually turn back to 
life again ; it will attest its own practical cha- 
racter by the frequency with which it will 
present itself for use, and will have been actu- 
ally used upon earnest and important occa- 
sions, throwing its weight into one seale or the 
other at some critical moment, and sometimes 
with decisive effect. I have little doubt that, 
with knowledge sufficient, one might bring 
together a large collection of instances wherein, 
at significant moments, the proverb has played 
its part, and, it may be, very often helped to 
bring about issues, of which all would acknow- 
ledge the importance. 

“In this aspect, as having been used at a 

at critical moment, and as part of the moral 
influence brought to bear on that occasion for 
effecting a great result, no proverb of man’s 
can be compared with that one which the Lord 
used when he met his fature apostle, but at 
this time his persecutor, in the way, and 
warned him of the fruitlessness and the folly 
of a longer resistance to a might which must 
overcome him, and with still greater harm to 
himself, at the last: Jt is hard for thee to kick 

ainst the pricks, (Acts xxvi. 14.) It is not 
always observed, but yet it adds much to the 
fitness of this proverb’s use on this great occa- 
sion, that it was already, even in that heathen 
world to which originally it belonged, pre- 





* On the Lessons in Proverbs by 
from the 2nd Londen Ed.—revise 


Richard Chenevix 
d and enlarged. 





dominantly used ‘to note the madness of a 
striving on man’s part against the superior 
power of the gods; for so we find it in the 
chief passages of heathen antiquity in which it 
occurs. 

I must take the second illustration of my 
assertion from a very different quarter, passing 
at a single stride from the kingdom of heaven 
to the kingdom of hell, and finding my example 
there. Weare told, then, that when Catherine 
de Medicis desired to overcome the hesitation 
of her son Charles the Ninth, and draw from 
him his consent to the massacre, afterward 
known as that of St. Bartholomew, she urged 
on him with effect a proverb which she had 
brought with her from her own land, and 
assuredly one of the most convenient maxims 
for tyrants that was ever framed: Clemency 
is sometimes cruelty, and cruelty clemency. 

Later French history supplies another and 
more agreeable illustration, At the siege of 
Douay, Louis the Fourteenth found himself 
with his suite unexpectedly under a heavy 
eannonade from the besieged city. I do not 
believe that Louis was deficient in personal 
courage, yet, in compliance with the entreaties 
of most of those around him, who urged that 
he should not expose so important a life, he 
was about, in somewhat unsoldierly and un- 
kingly fashion, immediately to retire; when 
M. de Charost, drawing close to him, whispered 
the well known French proverb in his ear: 
The wine is drawn ; it must be drunk. The king 
remained exposed to the fire of the enemy a 
suitable period, and it is said ever after held 
in higher honor than before the counsellor 
who had with his word saved him from an un- 
seemly retreat. Let this on the generation of 
proverbs, with the actual employment which 
has been made of them, for the present suffice.” 


The proverb used by Catherine de Medici 
suggests a principle in the occasional use and 
administration of proverbs which is not very 
complimentary to the candor, however it 
may be to the cunning of human nature. 
It is the disposition to cover up a doubtful 
act by the sagacity, wisdom, ond assumed 
proper application of a proverb. Aman may 
get off very well at times from the logical 
inferences of his conduct by a lucky recol- 
lection of a proverb. The wit tickles the 
mind, diverts the imagination and misleads 
the judgment. If any one wishes to cut 
short an argument either with his conscience 
or a troublesome opponent, he would do well 
to embrace the first proverb which offers 
itseif. A proverb, in its nature, is so dog- 
matic, its brilliant wit is so dazzling that he 
must be a quick and acute arguer, and a very 
clear sighted disputant who is not turned 
from the course or blinded by it. : 

There is a cue to the profitable employ- 
ment of a great deal of historic reading in 
the comparison of 


GREEK AND ROMAN PROVERBS, 


“To begin, then, with the proverbs of Greece. 
That which strikes one most in the study of 
these, and which the more they are studied, 
the more fills the thoughtful student with 
wonder, is the evidence they yield of a leaven- 
ing through and through of the entire nation 
with the most intimate knowledge of its own 
mythology, history, and poetry. The infinite 
multitude of slight and fine allusions to the 
legends of their gods and heroes, to the earlier 
incidents of their own history, to the Homeric 
narrative, the delicate side glances at all these 
whieh the Greek proverbs constantly embody, 
assume an acquaintance, indeed a familiarity, 
with all this on their parts among whom the 

assed current, which almost exceeds belief. 

n many and most important respects, the 
Greek proverbs considered as a whole are in- 





ferior to those of many nations of mode, 
Christendom. This is nothing wonders). 
Christianity would have done little for 1), 
world, would have proved very ineffectual (, 
the elevating, purifying, jor f deepening of 
man’s life, if it had been otherwise. But with 
all this, as bearing testimony to the high inte). 
lectual training of the people who employed 
them, to a culture not restricted to cerigin 
classes, but which must have been diffuse) 
through the whole nation, no other collection 
ean bear the remotest comparison with this, 

It is altogether different with the Roman 
proverbs. These, the genuine Roman, th. 
growth of their own soil, are very far fewer, 
number than the Greek, as was indeed to |i. 
expected from the far less subtle and less fey 
tile genius of the people. Tardly any of 
them are legendary or mythological; which 
again agrees with the fact that the Italian 
pantheon was very scantily peopled as com. 
pared with the Greek. Very few have much 
poetry about them, or any very rare delicacy 
or refinement of feeling. In respect of love 
indeed, not the Roman only, but Greek andj 
Roman alike, are immeasurably inferwr to 
those which many modern nations could sy). 
ply. Thus a proverb of such religious depth 
and beauty as our own, Marriages are mad: ix 
heaven, it would have been quite impossile 
for all antiquity to have produced, or even 
remotely to have approached. In the setting 
out not of love, but of friendship, and of the 
claims which it makes, the blessings which jt 
brings, is exhibited whatever depth and ten- 
derness they may have. This indeed, as has 
been truly observed, was only to be expected, 
seeing how much higher an ideal of that 
existed than of this, the full realization of 
which was reserved for the modern Christian 
world. Yet the Roman proverbs are not with- 
out other substantial merits of their own. A 
vigorous moral sense speaks out in many; 
and even when this is not so prominent, they 
wear often a thoroughly old Roman aspect; 
being business-like and practical, frugal and 
severe, wise saws such as the elder Cato must 
have loved, such as must have been often 
upon his lips; while in the number that relate 
to farming they bear singular witness to that 
strong and lively interest in agricultural pur- 
suits, which was so remarkable a feature in 
the old Italian life.” 


We are glad to see a recognition here and 
there of old Fuller—the most copious o! 
proverb makers—his books are the wittest 
of productions, erystallizations of attic salt 
all over—and the wisest of proverb ex- 
pounders. ¢. g. 


WHY LIARS SHOULD HAVE GOOD MEMORIES. 


“ Oblitis veteris proverbii ; mendaces memores 
esse oportere. Let me quote here Fuller's ex- 
cellent unfolding of this proverb: ‘Memory 
in & liar is no more than needs. For first lies 
are hard to be remembered, because mary, 
whereas truth is but one: secondly, because 4 
lie cursorily told takes little footing and settled 
fastness in the teller’s memory, but pmnts 
itself deeper in the hearers, who take the 

ter notice because of the pe meme and 
deformity thereof; and one will rem: mber the 
sight of ‘a monster longer than the sight of * 
handsome body. Hence comes it to pass thet 
when the liar hath forgotten himself, b's 
auditors put him in mind of the lie and take 
him therein.’ ” 


There would have been no difficulty, and 
with more effective instances too, in extend 
ing these instances to many pages. 

FULLER’S PROVERRS. 


“No writer that I know of has a happier skill 
in thus adding wit to the witty than ee 
the church historian. Det me confirm ts 
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assertion by one or two examples drawn from 
remake Pe He is describing the indignation, 
the outeries, the remonstrances, which the 
thousandfold extortions, the intolerable exac- 
tions of the papal see gave birth to in England 
during the reigns of such subservient kings as 
cur Third Henry; yet he will not have his 
readers to suppose that the popes fared a whit 
the worse for all this outery which was raised 
inst them; not so, for The fox thrives best 
when he is most cursed; the very loudness of 
the clamor was itself rather an evidence how 
well they were faring. Or again, he is telling 
of that Duke of Buckingham, well known to 
us through Shak e's Richard the Third, 
who, haying hel the tyrant to a throne, 
afterward took mortal displeasure against him ; 
this displeasure he sought to hide, till a season 
arrived for showing it with effect, in the deep 
of his heart, but in vain ; for as Fuller observes 
It is hard to halt “+ @ eripple; the arch- 
hypocrite Richard, to whom dissembling 
was asecond nature, saw through and detected 
at onee the shallow Buckingham’s eclumsier 
deceit. And the Church History abounds with 
similar happy applications. Fuller, indeed, 
so much of the wit out of which pro- 
verbs spring, that it is not seldom difficult to 
tell whether he is adducing a proverb, or utter- 
ing some proverb like saying of his own, 
Thus I cannot remember to have met any of 
the following which yet sound like proverbs— 
the first on solitude as preferable to ill-com- 
panionship: Better ride alone than have a = 8 
company ; the second against certain who dis- 
araged one whose exeellencies they would 
ave found it very difficult to imitate: They 
who complain that Grantham steeple stands 
awry, will not set a straighter by it, aad in this 
he warns against despising in any the tokens 
of honorable toil: Mock not a cobler fur his 
black thumbs.” 

The promptness with which this new edi- 
tion of Mr. Trench’s book is issued by the 
American publisher, involving, as it does, the 
destruction of the stereotype plates of the 
first, is worth a passing notice. The trade 
is often remiss in affairs of this kind, keeping 
an imperfect book in the market long after 
its place has been sw" by an improved 
issue of the oiginal in England, and unfortu- 
nately the author who is the proper custo- 
dian of the matter has no authority in the 
premises. Mr. Redfield has adopted a more 
just and liberal policy—and is entitled for it 
to the respect of the public. 





HALLUCINATIONS,* 


Tae author starts with the definition of 
Hallucination as the perception of the sensi- 
ble signs of an idea. He then treats of 
hallucinations under all the various cireum- 
stances they may exist—of hallucinations 
consistent with reason; of hallucinations in 
mental and bodily disease; in drunkenness, 
and under the ren of nareoties, opium, 
and other drugs; in dreams, nightmare, som- 
nambula, and magnetism. 

Hallucinations consistent with reason are 
subdivided into those correeted and those not 
corrected by the understanding. Of the 
former we have the following interesting 
illustration, in which the hallucination is not 
only corrected by the understanding, but 
summoned at will. 


TAEMA AND TIS SPECTRES. 

lyacinth Langlois, a celebrated artist of 
the city of Rouen, intimately acquainted with 
Talma, related that this great artist had con- 


“ 
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fided to him the fact that, when he trod the | visited by a spectre ; but he said it was owing 


stage, he could, by the force of his will, make 
all the brilliant dresses of his numerous au- 
dience disappear, and substitute skeletons for 
the living characters. When his imagination 
had thus filled the theatre with these singular 
spectators, his emotions were such as to give 
to his play a force which produced the most 
striking effects.” 


Of the second kind, hallucinations not 
corrected by the understanding, though econ- 
sistent with reason, the author gives the fol- 
lowing to illustrate facts :— 


NAPOLEON AND HIS sTAR, 


“In 1806, General Rapp, on his return from 
the siege of Dantzic, desiring to speak with the 
Emperor, entered the cabinet unannounced, 
He found him in so deep a reverie that his en- 
trance was unperceived. The general, finding 
him remain immovable, intentionally made a 
noise. Napoleon then recovered, and, seizing 
Rapp by the arm, said to him, pointing to the 
ceiling, ‘Look up there!’ The general made 
no reply ; but the question being repeated, he 
answered that he saw nothing. ‘What,’ said 
the Emperor, ‘do you not see it? It is my 
star; it is before you beaming;’ and growing 
more animated, he continued, ‘it has never 
deserted me; I see iton every great occurrence ; 
it urges me onward, and is an unfailing omen 
of success.’ M. Passy, who had this anecdote 
from Rapp himself, related it to M. Amédée 
Thierry, at the same time that he delivered his 
interesting communication relative to his in- 
vestigation of the vision of Constantine (Aca- 
démie des Sciences Morales et Politique, Satur- 
day, April 4, 1846). I also heard it from 


him.’ 
BERNADOTTE AND HIS WITCH, 

“We will relate a fact that proves what an 
ascendeney the marvellous had on the mind 
of the King of Sweden. He was desirous to 
settle, by the sword, the difficulties that Nor- 
way opposed to him, and to send his son Oscar 
at the head of an army to reduce the rebels, 
and bring them under his sway; but he was 
violently opposed ‘by the Council of State. 
One day, after a violent disenssion on the sub- 
ject, he mounted his horse and galloped away 
from the capital. After a long ride, he reached 
the borders of a deep forest. Suddenly an old 
woman, strangely dressed, and with disordered 
hair, stood before him. ‘What do you want? 
roughly asked the king. The apparent sor- 
ceress replied, without being disconcerted: ‘If 
Oscar fights in the war you meditate, he will 
not give the first blows, but will receive them.’ 
Bernadotte, struck with this apparition and 
these words, returned to his palace. On the 
following day, he entered the council, bearing 
on his countenance the traces of a long and 
agitating vigil. ‘I have changed my mind,’ 
said he; ‘we will negotiate peace; but it must 


be on honorable terms.’ Did those who knew | P® 


the weak point in the mind of this great man 
work upon it to serve the cause of justice, rea- 
son, and humanity? or, rather, is it not pro- 
bable that the thoughts which pre-oecupied 
him, and lighted up the brain (as constantl 
happens in dreams, and even in waking see 4 
appeared objectively before him, and the men- 
tal operation was accepted as a real oceur- 
rence?t This explanation appears to us more 
admissible than that an old cheat should be 
found exactly on the spot where the caprice of 
the king conducted him.” 


HALLUCINATION OF THE GREAT. 


“Thus Malebranche declared that he dis- 
tinctly heard the voice of God within him, 
Descartes, after a long seclusion, was followed 
by an invisible person, who urged him to pur- 
sue his researches after truth. 7 

“Byron imagined himself to be sometimes 





to the over-excitability of his brain. 

_ “The celebrated Dr. Johnson clearly heard 
his mother call Samuel. She was then living 
in a town at a great distance. 

“Pope, who suffered much in his intestines, 
one day inquired of his physician what arm 
Snel was that appeared to come out from the 
wall. 

“Goethe asserts that he one day saw the 
counterpart of himself coming towards him. 
(Complete Works, t. xxii. p. 83.) The German 
psychologists give the name of Deuterescopie 
to this kind of illusion, 

“Oliver Cromwell was stretched fatigued 
and sleepless on his bed. Suddenly the cur- 
tains opened, and a woman of gigantic size 
appeared, and told him that he would be the 
greatest man in England, The Puritan faith, 
and the ambition of Cromwell, might have 
suggested, during those troublous times of the 
kingdom, some still stronger idea; and who 
ean say whether, had the phantom murmured 
these words in his ear, ‘Thou wilt one day be 
king!’ the protector would have refused the 
crown, as did Cesar at the Lupercalian 
feasts {” 


The author tells an interesting story of 
Talleyrand, the inexhaustible source of 
anecdote and bon-mots, the scene of which 
is laid here in New York, on the Battery :— 

TALLEYRAND FOREWARNED. 

“One day, in presence of the old minister, 
the conversation was directed to those instan- 
taneous warnings which might be considered 
as communications from the invisible world 
with man; some one observed that it would 
be difficult to find any celebrated man, who, 
either in his own person or that of an intimate 
friend, could not attest some supernatural event 
of his life. The prince remarked: ‘I can 
never forget that I was once gifted, for a mo- 
ment, with an extraordinary and inexplicable 

rescience, which was the means of saving my 
ife. Without that sudden and mysterious in- 
spiration, I should not be here to reeount these 
curious details. I was intimately connected 
with one of my countrymen, M. B. We had 
always lived on the best terms, and in those 
stormy times, something more than friendship 
was needed to unite persons, when the expres- 
sion of friendship required almost a divine 
courage. I had no cause to doubt his affec- 
tion. On the contrary, he had, on several oc- 
easions, given me the most devoted proofs of 
his attachment to my person and interests. 
We had together quitted France to take refuge 
in New York, can had hitherto lived in per- 
fect harmony. Wishing to increase our little 
capital, I had freighted a ship, half shares with 
him, to try our fortune in the Indies. We 
were ready for our departure, but waited for 
a favorable wind with the greatest impatience. 
This state of uncertainty appeared to sour 
or B. to a most extraordivary degree. In- 
capable of remaining quiet, he roamed the 
city with a feverish activity, which, for the 
moment, excited my surprise, for he was always 
remarkable for his calmness and placidity. 
One day he entered the room, evidently under 
great excitement, although he used great efforts 
to restrain himself. I was writing letters to 
Europe. Leaning over my shoulder, he said, 
with a foreed gaiety, ‘Why do you lose time 
in writing these letters? They will never 
reach their destination. Come with me, and 
let us make the round of the battery. The 
wind may become favorable; perhaps we are 
nearer to our departure than et think a The 
day was magnificent, although the wind was 
high ; I allowed myself to be persuaded. B., 
as I afterwards recollected, be tga extraordi- 
nary alacrity in closing my desk, arranging m 
ws es oF ian my hat and cane, which 


rttributed to the need of incessant activity . 
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with which he had appeared overwhelmed 
ever since our foreed departure. We threaded 
the well-peopled streets, and reached the bat- 
tery. He had offered me his arm, and hurried 
on as ifhe were in haste to reach it. When 
we were on the grand esplanade, B. hastened 
still more, until we reached the edge. He 
spoke loudly and rapidly, and admired in ener- 
getic terms the beauties of the scene. Sud- 
denly, he stopped, in the midst of his ineohe- 
rent talk. I had disengaged my arm from his, 
and stood firmly before him. 1 fixed my eye 
upon him. He moved aside as if intimidated 
and ashamed. ‘B.,’ cried I, ‘ your intention is 
to kill me; you mean to throw me from this 
height into the sea! Deny it, monster, if you 
dare!’ The insane man looked at me open! 
with his haggard eyes for a moment; but 
was careful not to remove my looks from him, 
and his eyes fell. He muttered some ineohe- 
rent words, and endeavored to pass me, but I 
spread my arms and prevented him. Casting 
a wild look around, he threw himself on m 
neck and burst into tears. ‘It is true, it is 
true, my friend! the thought has haunted me 
day and night like an infernal flame. It was 
for that I brought you here ; see, you are not 
a foot from the precipice; another instant the 
deed would have been done!’ The demon had 
abandoned him; his eyes were void of ex- 

ression; a white foam covered his parched 
lips: the crisis had passed. I conducted him 
home. Some days of rest, bleeding, and diet- 
ing entirely cured him, and, what is the most 
singular circumstance of all, we never referred 
to the occurrence.’ 

“The prince was SS that, on that 
day, his Jestiny would have n decided, and 
he never spdke on the subje¢t without the 
greatest emotion.” 

In illustration of another division of the 
author’s book, the effect of narcotics in pro- 
ducing hailucinations, De Quincey is called 
in to a his interesting testimony ; and the 
French author, Mr. Theophile Gautier, thus 
records the effect of the Eastern drug, Hasch- 
isch, on himself :— . 

THEOPHILE GAUTIER UNDER HASCHISCH. 

“We had long heard,” says this writer, 
“without giving much faith to it, of the won- 
derful effects produced by this substance. We 
were already acquainted with the hallucina- 
tions caused by smoking opium, but haschisch 
was only known to us by name. 

“One of our companions, Dr. , who had 
travelled much in the East, and was a deter- 
mined opium-eater, was the first to yield to its 
influence, having taken a much larger dose 
than the others; he saw the stars in Kis plate, 
and the firmament in the soup dish ; then turn- 
ing his face to the wall, talked to himself, and 
burst into fits of laughter, with eyes flashing 
in the highest state of glee. I felt perfectly 
calm until dinner was over, are the pu- 
pils of the eyes of my other friend began to 
sparkle strangely and acquire a most singular 
turquoise blue tint. The table being cleared, 
I (still having my senses) arranged myself com- 
fortably with cushions on a divan to await the 
ecstacy, In a few minutes a general letha 
overcame me. My body appeared to dissolve 
and become transparent. Tate the haschisch 
which I had eaten distinctly within me, under 
the form of an emerald, from which thousands 
of little sparks were emitted; my eyelashes 
lengthened indefinitely, twisting themselves 
like golden threads around little ivory wheels, 
which whirled about with inconceivable rapid- 
ity. Around me were figures and scrolls of all 
colors, arabesques, and flowery forms in endless 
variety, which I can only compare to the vari- 
ations of the kaleidoscope. I still occasionally 
saw my companions; but they appeared dis- 
figured ; half men, half plants; now, with the 
pensive air of the ibis, standing on one leg 





and again as ostriches, flapping their wings, 
and wearing so strange an appearance that I 
shook with we A in my corner; and, as if 
to join in the buffoonery of the scene, I com- 
menced tossing up my cushions, catching them 
as they descended, and twisting them round 
with all the dexterity of an Indian juggler. 
One of the gentlemen addressed a discourse to 
me in Jtalian, which the haschisch by its extra- 
ordinary power delivered to me in Spanish, 
Questions and answers were almost rational, 
and touched on indifferent matters, such as 
the theatres and literature. 

“The first stage drew towards its termina- 
tion. After some minutes I recovered my calm- 
ness, without headache, or any of the symp- 
toms which accompany the use of wine, and 
feeling very much astonished at what had 
pen | Another half hour had scarcely 
elapsed, when I again fell under the influence 
of the haschisch. The vision this time was more 
complicated and extraordin Millions of 
butterflies, whose wings rustled like fans, flew 
about in the midst of a confused kind of light. 
Gigantic flowers with crystal calyces, enor- 
mous hollyhocks, gold and silver lilies arose, 
and burst into flowers around me with a crack- 
ling sound like that of bouquets of fireworks. 
My hearing was prodigiously developed; I 
heard the sound of color—green, red, blue, 
and yellow sounds struck me with perfect dis- 
tinetness. A glass upset, the creaking of a 
chair, or a word spoken, howsoever low, 
vibrated and resounded like the rolling of 
thunder; my own voice appeared so loud that 
I dared not speak for fear of throwing down 
the walls, or bursting like a bomb; more than 
five hundred clocks chimed the hour with their 
flutelike voices. Every object gave forth a 
note of the harmonica or olan harp. I 
swam in an ocean of sound, wherein some 

es of the Lucia and Barbiere floated, 
ike little islets of light. Never before had I 
bathed in such beatitude; I was so encircled 
by its waves, so transported from all things 
earthly, so lost to self—that odious, ever-pre- 
sent witness—that I comprehend for the first 
time what might be the existence of elemen 
spirits, and angels, and souls released from this 
mortal coil. 1 was as a sponge in the midst 
of the sea; every instant waves of happiness 
washed over me, entering and departing 
through the pores; for | had become perme 
able, and, even to the smallest capillary vessel, 
my whole being was filled with the color of 
the fantastic medium in which I was plunged. 
Sounds, perfumes, and light reached me b 
multitudes of beams, delicate as hair, deovegh 
which I heard the magnetic current pass. 

“According to my calculation, this state 
must have lasted for three hundred years, for 
the sensations succeeded each other so numer- 
ously and powerfully, that the real apprecia- 
tion of time was impossible. When the attack 
was over, I perceived that it had lasted a 
quarter of an hour. 

“What is very curious in the intoxicating 
effect of the haschisch is, that it is not continu- 
ous; it comes and goes suddenly—raises you 
to heaven, and places you again on earth, 
without any gradual transition ; like madness, 
too, it has its lucid intervals. A third attack, 
the last and strangest, terminated my oriental 
soirée. In this, my sight was doubled. Two 
images of each object were reflected on my 
retina, and produced a complete symmetry; 
but soon, the magie paste being entirely 
digested, acted with more power on my brain, 
and I became completely mad for the space 
ofan hour. All kind of Pantagruelic dreams 
passed through my fancy ; goat-suckers, storks, 
striped geese, unicorns, griffins, nightmares, all 
the menagerie of monstrous dreams, trotted, 
jumped, flew, or glided through the room. 
There were horns terminating in foliage, web- 





bed hands; whimsical beings, with the feet of 
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——— 
the arm-chair for legs, and dial-plates for eye. 
balls; enormous noses, dancing the Cachucha, 
mounted on chickens’ legs. For myself, | im. 
ag I was the re of the Queen of 
Sheba, and imitated, to the best of my ability 
the voice and cries of that interesting bir’ 
The visions became so grotesque that I was 
seized with a desire to sketch them, which | 
did in five minutes, with inconceivable 
dity, on the backs of letters, cards, or any 
of paper on which I could lay my hands. One 
of them is the portrait of Dr. , as he 
appeared to me seated at the piano, dressed as 
a Tork, with a sun painted on the back of his 
vest. The notes are represented escaping from 
the instrument in the form of guns and spirals 
eapriciously intertwisted. Another sketch 
bears this inscription : An animal of hereafter’ 
It represents a living locomotive, with a swan’s 
neck terminating in the jaws of a serpent, 
whence issue jets of smoke, with two monstrous 
paws, composed of wheels and pulleys; each 
pair of paws has a pair of wings; and on the 
tail of the animal is seated the Mercury of the 
ancients, who is confessing himself to be con- 
quered, notwithstanding his heels. Thanks to 
haschish, I have painted from nature the por- 
trait of a goblin. Even now, I fancy I hear 
them whining and mowing at night in my old 
beauffet.” 

The subject of Hallucinations is thorough- 
ly discussed jn all its varieties, and we have 
it treated historically, philosophically, medi- 
wy: The work is very complete, and, 
withal, from its wealth of illustration, ful! of 
exciting interest. Its anecdotes, stories, and 
illustrative facts are pleasantly presented, 
giving the book an attraction in common 
with Scott’s “ Demonology and Witcheraft,” 
and Brewster's “ Natural Magic.” 
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LITERATURE, BOOKS OF THE WEEK, ETC. 


Harper’s Magazine for October gives us 
the pat a sk of “Bleak House,” with the 
pleasant announcement of the new serial by 
Thackeray—* The Neweomes: Memoirs of 
a Most Respectable Family.” It is to be 
ermmenced with the new volume of the 
L.agazine. Its title promises a work where 
the author is most at home, in the caustic 
exhibition of the conventional weaknesses 
of society. A novelty of the book is to be 
\in the illustrations by Doyle, the finished and 
‘inventive artist whom Punch lost a year or 
two since by its attacks on Catholicism. It 
is creditable to the enterprize of the Harpers 
that two thousand dollars have been paid by 
them for the early sheets of Dickens's novel, 
just eoneluded. They may fairly claim this 
as original matter for the Magazine. The 
American copyright articles are numerous, 
and constitute so important a part of this 
periodical, that it seems hardly worth while, 
as a matter of policy if not of principle, to 
violate the copyright authority of the publi- 
cation, by the insertion of* the few pages 
which are taken from miscellaneous English 
sources. If so taken they ought surely to 
be credited, which we are sorry to see they 
are not. But the Magazine, with its an- 
nounced circulation of one hundred and 
thirty-five thousand, is certainly independent 
of this inconsiderable supply. One of its 
strongest features is the illustration of Ameri- 
can topics and scenery, as in the historical 

pers by Lossing, and the travelling sketches 
by Richards. These might be still further 
extended, and be an important means of 
developing the resources and intelligence of 
the country. 


Blackwood for September comes to us 
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with commendable promptness in the reprint 
of Seott & Co. This magazine appears to 
have acquired new life with the present 
season. It still challenges its position. as 
the head of its branch of perio ical litera 
ture. Lady Lee’s Widowhood is continued 
strongly characterized scenes, though 
the plot grows more and more stagy, the 
hope deferred of the reader being put 
off by all sorts of tricky and conventional 
expedients. The leading article of the num- 


ber, a review of “ Burton's History of Scot- | 


land since the Reformation,” is a plea for a 
more distinet recognition by parliament of 
the nationality of Scotland. Justice to Scot- 
land is to be the ery, and a Secretary of 
State for the country, with a seat in the 
cabinet and a more liberal representation, 
among the terms of the pro settlement. 
The book of travels reviewed is Max Schles- 
inger’s “ Wanderings through London ;” of 
course an amusing article. ‘The Shakspeare 

pers are continued with cleverness, but 
with a very one-sided avowal against the 
Collier edition in the treatment of the cele- 
brated Dame Quickley emendation in the 


account of the death of Falstaff. An in-) 


logical topic is handled in the 


teresting 
oral Rings. 


per on 

z.vivid description of that stirring episode 
in Etgland’s history, The Kentish Rebellion, 
has been published by De Wrrr & Daven- 
port. There is just enough of fiction inter- 
woven with the story to make it a good his- 
torical romance. The fortunes of the hero, 
Cade, who was an instrument in the hands 
of the ambitious Yorkists, are quite marvel- 
lous, and the catastrophe sufficiently proves 
that success or defeat are the true results on 


which we gio-ify = pot-i-¢ o- gibbot a rebel. | arranged in separate departments, without 
Mr. J. Munsenx, the Albany editor and reierence to their position—as, for example, 


publisher, has presented the public with a 


fourth volume of his Annals of Albany. Its | Hotels, Places of Amusement, &c. It con- 
| tains well-executed wood-cuts, views of some 


contents carry on the plan of the work in a 
chronicle of events from the oldest antiqua- 
rian resources to the present day. We have 
Records of the Court of Assize of the 


By Edward Beecher, D.D. (Boston, Par- 
tips, Sameson & Co.)—The design of this 
work is to trace the existence of evil in the 
world not, as is usual in most theological 
systems, to the sin of Adam, but to a pre- 
existant state in which every individual born 
into this world has previously existed, and 
like the fallen angels, having been created 
pure, incurred by individual wickedness the 
displeasure of the Almighty. In this mode 
the author thinks that he has avoided all the 
difficulties involved in the doctrine of sin in- 
herited from Adam, as in his view the infant 
brings his sin into the world with him from 
a previous existence, having incurred its tor- 
ments by his own act and not by that of a 
remote progenitor. The work is carefully 
written, and displays much research and re- 
flection. 


Christian Progress ; a Sequel to the Anx- 
ious Inquirer after Salvation, by Rev. John 
Angell James. (American Tract Society).— 
A short practical treatise on a topic of uni- 
versal interest from a pen long favorably 
known in. this department of literary Jabor. 


Notes on the Twenty-five Articles of Reli- 
gion, as received and taught by Methodists in 











the United States, by Rev. A. A. Jimeson, 
M.D. (Cincinnati, Apptecate & Co).—The 
| objects of this work are so plainly set forth 
| in its title as to call*for no further explana- 
‘tion. The author seems to have executed 
| his task with commendable care, and in an 
| agreeable manner. 


Francis’s New Guide to the Cities of New 


| York and Brooklyn and the Vicinity. (C. 8. 


Francis & Co).—A well-prepared little vo- 


lume, in which the no/abilia of the city are 


Churches, Charitable Institutions, Libraries, 


| of our principal publie buildings. ° 


| A Treatise on the Law of Shipping, by 


ear a : 
1666; the English Charter of Libe thes of | Henry Flanders, author of “ A Treatise on 


1683 ; Passages of the “Albany” and “City” 
Records to 1705; the Duke de la Roche- 
foucault Liancourt’s visit to Albany and its 
vicinity in 1795; a continuation of Notes 
from the Newspapers from 1798 to 1805; 
ending with notable facts of the last year, 
and a series of meteorological tables. “The 
plan of this work is excellent, and its execu- 
tion is well worthy the support of the Alba- 
nians, and of historical libraries generally 
throughout the country, for its local infor- 
mation and unobtrusive patriotic spirit. 

Parts IV. and V. of Meyer’s Universum 
and two new parts, the third of the East and 
West sections of the United States Illus- 
trated, keep up the interest of these publica- 
tions as household books for general 
circulation, The foreign scenery brings us 
some well-selected views of French, German, 
and Swiss localities, while the American pre- 
sents sketches of the Hudson, the Monument 
at Baltimore, and views of Minnesota, the 
Mississippi, and the Ohio. The letterpress 
is full, and, as usual, written with spirit. 


The re-publication (Pumuirs, Sampson & 
Co.) of L ard’s Hist of England has 
reached its third volume, bringing the narra- 
tive to the reign of Edward iL 


The Conflict of Ages; or, the Great De- 
bale on the Moral Relations of God and Man. 


| Maritime Law,” 8vo, 580 pp., is a work of 


| solid merit, and will prove a convenient and 
| useful auxiliary to members of the profession, 
who are called on to investigate questions in 
Maritime Law. It is also a useful work for 
| merchants engaged in maritime commerce, as 
a most clear and succinct manual of the Jaw 
of the sea. The frankness with which the 
author expresses his doubts, or dissents from 
various doctrines and decisions is truly re- 
freshing, and is what is due to the reader, 
that the cause of truth and science may be 
promoted by free inquiry. To give an ex- 
ample. In speaking of the opinion of the 
Court delivered by Chief-Justice Taney in 
the case of the propeller Genesee Chief, 
wherein it was ruled that the jurisdiction ex- 
tends over all navigable waters—it havin 
previously been held by Marshall and others, 
that it was limited to the ebb and flow of the 
tide—he says, “ The reasoning is bold, manly, 
and direct—the Chief-Justice supports the 
proposition with force and ability; but he 
fails to make good his conclusions. As an 
argument showing the propriety and expedi- 
ency of extending the Admiralty jurisdiction 
of the Federal Courts, it is satisfactory. But 
because a thing ought to be is no proof of its 
existence. The Chief-Justice demonstrates 
that it is highly expedient and necessary that 
the jurisdiction should be extended over the 





g| His countrymen 


interior waters of the country, and therefore 


concludes that it does extend over them. His 
reasoning makes out a case requiring an 
amendment of the Constitution. His con- 
clusion, however, obviates the necessity of 
any dilatory process of that nature. It is the 
duty of a lawyer to bow to the decisions of 
the Courts with the same submission and 
resignation with which a Turk yields his 
neck to the bowstring. In that spirit it be- 
hooves the profession to submit to the doe- 
trine of the Supreme Court in the case of 
the propeller Genesee Chief.” 


SPEECHES BY THE RIGHTSHON. THOMAS BABING- 
TON MACAULAY, M.P.* 

{From the London Morning Chronicle, Aug. 27.) idle 
We owe much to/America. Notgcontent 
with charming us by the works of her native 
genius, she teaches us also to appreciate our 
own. She steps in between the timidity of a 
British author and the fastidiousness of the 
British public, and by using her “ good offices” 
brings both parties to a friendly understand- 
ing. It was Germany, we are told, that first 
taught us the true merits of Shakspeare. 
From Mr. Redfield we learn to know and ad- 
mire Macaulay. 

It is curious, indeed, to trace the steps by 
which some of our distinguished popular 
writers have trod their way to literary re- 
nown. It is gained, not in virtue of their 
exertions, butin spite of them. Their great- 
ness comes upon them unawares. They lie 
down at night well pleased to be the name- 
less authors of transitory essays. They wake 
in the morning, and find themselves classics. 
First, we may suppose, the youthful essayist, 
diffident of his powers, sends his contribution 
to one of our many periodicals; perhaps to 
the “Monthly Critic,” possibly (if his heart 
be made of “ sterner stuff”) to the Edinburgh 
Review. His article appears. He thinks 
himself happy. His goal is reached. But 
there is in store for him a celebrity of which 
he little dreams. Some lynx-eyed Redfield 
from the other side of the Atlantic has caught 
sight of the modest pages, and detects in 
them at a glance the seeds of immortality, 
possibly of a successful speculation. In a 
few days, from 110 and 112 Nassau street, 
New York, they are travelling, far and wide, 
over the vast continent, unshackled (in these 
days of freedom) by any cramping Copyright 
Act. They go forth, no lenger anonymous, 
“ with all their imperfections on their head” — 
all those little blemishes “quas aut incuria 
Judit, aut humana parum cavit natura”—to 
stand their trial in the broad glare of public 
criticism. An importation into England is 
threatened. The terrified “author in his own 
despite,” not unnaturally wishing “that his 
writings, if oly nit deal may $0 vel tn an 
edition freed at least from errors of the press 
and from slips of the pen,” is compelled to 
issue an authorized republication in London. 
y welcome him back 
from his apprenticeship in America, and Mr. 
Redfield has the satisfaction of knowing that 
he has by a single stroke of policy pocketed 
many dollars, and raised a deserving man to 
the pedestal of fame. Listen to the testi- 
mony of Sir James Stephen—“ It has seemed 
good, he complains, “to certain American 

oksellers to publish, with my name, re- 
peated editions of a series of those contribu- 
tions which I had destined to early forgetful- 
ness. I am thus an author in my own de- 
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spite.” So it was with Mr. Macaulay’s fa- 
mous “ Essays,” as we may learn from his 
own preface. So it was, too, with the grace. 
ful and witty verses of his distinguished Cam- 
bridge contemporary, William Mackworth 
Praed, of whom so many bright hopes were 
formed, eut short by his early death, even if 
their fulfilment had not been rendered doubt- | equally judicious eompound—and be careful 
ful by his constitutional indolence. And so, | to apply the same rule to all connecting par- 
finally, has it been with these tWo volumes of ticiples—and then you are a poet. Our ad- 
mney which ee’ — delighted the | miration for Mr. Tennyson is ty hg wet but 
ouse of Commons, ich we are now | we cannot help thinking that he n 
enabled—thanks to Mr. Redfield’s generosity | some extent inotremenee in ona this 
——to make our own by the outlay of only unhealthy style of writing. He has grand 
twelve shillings. _ |ideas at the bottom of his works. His imi- 
In this case, also, as in the former, Ameri- | tators eatch the outward feature, invent a 
can vee cog has proved ange Mr. compound epithet, and believe See have 
Macaulay again succum struck out a “picture” recomme all 
Longman have already issued their advertise- | the charm of sedaetiate, These reer eee 
ments announcing the speedy publication, | should know that five or six fresh “ pictures” 
under their auspices, of these tempest-tossed jin a single sentence may possibly confuse 
speeches, with the additional advantage of and obscure the brightness of the one which 
the author’s own revision. Still We can) was intended to oecupy the central position. 
— suppose that the “winged words” will} But, perhaps, the most absurd “ery” of 
seriously clipped or altered. It would be all—and one much in vogue at the present 
— = ee er of forgery as i the «| for truth and reality. = Let 
jumes beture . pula re pa ‘ton anced cee ire Wis cies 
script of the stern realities of Hansard, we | no s to the imagination,” 
may fairly assume that we possess in them a hat strange notions of truth and eom- 
eal Malone ton teasohoen, Get. our wumetis | -a.epechor proce meamiqetigee ot he 
; ’ fore, re a speaker gives a care ige ‘ 
will not appear premature if even now we in- | state of the ee of the sy rail 
vite the attention of our readers to some of | way, he is speaking to the point; he is worth 
the main characteristics of the speeches, the | hearing; he is stating facts. But if he at- 
merits of which, though long acknowledged, _tempts for one minute to draw a picture of 
have, we believe, been greatly misunderstood. | the general condition of India, its laws, its 
Tt has been the fashion with some to speak various nations, with their different customs, 
of Mr. Macaulay’s oratorical performances as | social and religious—and if, as in such a case 
now displays of rhetoric. They think they | is necessary, he draws on his imagination and 
ve sufficiently discussed his claims nen Poe of his hearers—all thia is mere tall, 
they have set him down for a rhetorician.| waste of time, foolish display. Why does 
Now, if by ~ pe they ees a no, he not sit — Bar make room for some sta- 
man of words, one who can tickle the ears of | tistic-crammed director ? 
his audience by skilfully poised antitheses,| Is it not plain that rhetoric is useful as a 
round off a succession of sentences with Iso- | means to an end? Men are swayed by differ- 
eratean elegance, and conceal the barrenness | ent influences. If you have to deal with a 
of their ideas and the scantiness of their mat-/ practical man of business, give him plenty of 
ter beneath the gaudy drapery of imposing good, dry logic. If he be a man of guiek 


* philosophy,” for profound meaning in every 
word. By this eode, to call a day “ fine,” is 
simply prosaic. The word presents no pie- 
ture. Any Lincolnshire ploughman could 
a for fine day, sir!” No. You 
must it “ white-robed,” “ hope-bringing,” 
* pleasure-throbbing,” or add some ot 








periods—if this be their meaning, and it is a/| feelings, lead him by his passions, Work 
meaning which many affect to give, we can | upon his sense of justice and wrong. If he 
only say that, whatever they may know about | delights in metaphysical seepticism, beware of 


the foree of words, they know nothing of 
Mr. Macaulay. A rhetorician he unquestion- 
ably is, and much to his honor is it that he is 
so. Why this jealousy, this pretended con- 
tempt of rhetoric? Is it really a silly trifle, 
too ig, soy to be noticed by practical 
men? ‘There are few things more absurd 
than the intellectual “cries” which from time 
to time usurp a sway over the judgments of 
our countrymen. Sometimes there is a cry 
for “simplicity.” Every shade of ornament 
is treason against the pure nakedness of 
truth. This folly is pr y due in some 
measure to a mistaken idea of the character 
of our great Lake Poet, who was himself, it 
must be confessed, by no means free from 
the taint. It is possible for simplicity to de- 
generate into absurdity; at least, it may ap- 
pear such to uninitiated minds. Which of 
the two names would more accurately de- 
scribe the last stanza in “ Peter Bell ?” 
“And Peter Bell, who till that night 

Had been the wildest of his clan, 

Forsook his crimes, renounced his folly ; 

And, after ten months’ melancholy, 

Became a good and honest man. 
But if the cry for simplicity may be pushed 
to absurdity, far more hateful is the cry for 


giving a short common-sense answer, but im- 
press upon him the duty and the privilege of 
fully realizing the great fact of the absolute 
subjectivity of all our ideas of the Infinite— 
and een have him captive at your will. If his 
mind is disposed to conjure up images for it- 
self, then draw him by his imagination. And 
what is this last art but rhetoric? We do 
not know that its province could be better 
defined than has been done by Lord Bacon. 
“The duty and office of rhetorie,” he says, 
“is to apply reason to imagination for the 
better moving of the will.” There are those 
whose will cannot be greatly influenced by 
this engine. There are many who are its 
slaves. With some men it is a trivial toy, 
with others a potent weapon. 

Now what is the nature of Mr. Macaulay's 
rhetoric ? ap we arg sanen deceived, his 
speeches are distingui y one great merit, 
not now very ee seit being 
founded upon some broad and comprehensive 
principle. The sentiments which he expresses 
are the result of much reflection. He does 
not extemporise an opinion because he is 
forced to speak—he speaks because he has 
some well matured opinion to deliver. He 
does not employ his ready flow of language 
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merely to satisfy the demand of t 
or value his knowledge solely 
disguising ignorance. He is not satisiied 
with fluent ingenuity. He will have nothin 
but deep thought and deliberation. Wher 
ever he speaks, you may be sure that he will 
treat the question on grounds of general ex 
pedicney, not of party interest. He wil] od 
it by certain fixed principles, which are md 
es of his politieal conduct. He wij not 
enter into minute details. Those he leayes 
to others. He will bring the force of histo 
and experience to bear upon the subject {¢; 
discussion. He will show that the same 
question, a8 a matter of principle, has oficy 
been mooted in earlier times; and wil] point 
out vividly the consequences which resulted 
from the course then adopted. “ He is a great 
reconciler of the new with the old.” He re. 
minds us of what we are too apt to forget, 
that the things which are happening now have 
happened aforetime, and that their records 
were written for our instruction. His learn. 
ing is immense, but “never tyrannises over 
his common sense.” He uses it as a servant, 
not as a despot. It is at every moment avail. 
able, to suggest, to illustrate, and to guide. 
ese are excellences which a literary life 
alone can give. The man who, from his ¢9- 
liest. youth, is hurried into polities, and ¢n- 
grove with the machinery of official détails, 
searcely time to meditate muck upon 
wer principles. He must continually be 
thinking of what is next to be done, rather 
than of what has been, or what in the nature 
of things ought to be. He gives too much to 
business, and too little to history and philoso- 
phy. The present monopolizes his thoughts, 
to the neglect of the past and the immutable. 
In fact, the practical part of his nature domi- 


naare awe: Use Cuseousplati+e. Ou che vile 
hand, his manner of life confers and exercises 
that peculiar faculty which we can only de- 
scribe as “tact,” that instinctive insight into 
what is suitable at the moment, which reflee- 
tion often only obscures. By continued con- 
verse with his fellow-men, he, almost uncon- 
sciously, studies their characters, and before 
they have spoken discerns what they think. 
Thus he frequently sees intuitively what 
course is to be followed, without, perhaps, 
being able to give sound philosophical reasons 
for its adoption. 

And this is precisely the kind of education 
ealeulated to form a brilliant orator. He must 
have quick sympathy with his audienee, seru- 
tinize their feelings at a glanee, adapt himself 
to them, humor their prejudices while he aims 
to dispel them, and vary the spirit of his ad- 
dress with every shifting phase of their im- 
pressions. 

Now, we cannot, think that the literary life 
is well suited to bestow these peculiar gifts. 
It exercises the reason, liberalizes the mind, 
enlarges the conception, but it does not sharp- 
en the practical powers. The historian and 
the philosopher are rarely, if ever, found in 
perfect union with the popular orator or pow- 
erful debater. If Cicero had carried out his 
intention of writing the history of his coun- 
try, what glowing pictures would it have con- 
tained, what magnificent portraitures of Scipio 
and Camillus, what brill 
little simple narrative! On the other hand, 
what a noble orator might Livy have been tt 
he had discerned his proper calling, and if the 
Rome of his day had aiforded an open field 
for oratorical efforts ! 

Burke must have been great and marvel- 
lous in whatever he attempted. But the 
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